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NE of the most significant signs of the times at the 
present moment is the enterprise and energy 
beiny devoted to the matter of internal transport. 
For a few decades past we have been attending to 
ocean-borne traffic and somewhat neglecting “the 

iocal aspect of the question. After railways had been established 
we acted as though the question of transport was settled once 
and for ever and needed no further attention. Competition has 
forced us to revise this opinion. It is now understood on all 
sides that the efficiency of the country as a whole must depend 
on the extent to which all the various parts are united and the 
resources made available, not only in the area of production, but 
over the whole country. One result has been to develop an 
interesting contest between steam and electricity. When the 

‘ Tube” was opened in London it was thought that a new era had 
a uvned and that at any rate all the short lines would have to be 
electrified. But steam was not to be given up without a struggle, 
and the Great Eastern line, for example, has exhibited a 
determination to make its suburban service so good that 
successful rivalry on the part of electricity will be rendered 
extremely difficult. In the same way the establishment and 
efficient management of the Parcel Post has had a most 
beneficial effect in stirring the railway companies to at once 
cheapen the carriage of goods in small bulk and attend to their 
prompt delivery. So far the companies have not been able to do 
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as well as the Government, and the latter is being urged to 
extend the operation of the Parcel Post, so that it may be 
able to include goods of greater bulk than are now dealt with. 
This movement originated in agricultural circles when it was 
felt that some special advantage might be given to our greatest 
and most depressed industry, but a little reflection showed this 
to be practically impossible. We could not have a post confined 
to goods produced by one calling only and excluding those of 
other industries. Yet the system has worked so well that its 
extension on general lines has become a matter of very practical 
consideration. 

The electrical tramway is another agency making for the 
revolution of internal transport. This, of course, is in its new 
form, as the earliest electrical tramways proved to be failures 
more or less. But the connection of Liverpool with Bolton by 
means of this agency opens up a world of new possibilities. 
IXspecially is this true of one feature of it, viz., that while the 
lines during the daytime are to be devoted to passenger traffic, 
at night they are to be utilised for forwarding goods. Here we 
havea development that at once offers to increase the convenience 
to the public and render the tramways much more remunerative 
to the proprietors by more fully employing the plant. No doubt 
the principle will be adopted on the many new lines now open 
or under construction, particu’asly those leading into London. 
The metropolis might easily in this way draw from the country 
immediately around it a much larger proportion of its food 
supply than it gets at present. by this means the produce ol 
the dairy, the orchard, and the market garden might be trans- 
mitted to customers with the utmost punctuality. Londoners 
would quickly appreciate the advantage of being able to depend 
upon having constant and regular sup} plies of really fresh eggs and 
new-made butter from the dairy and fruit and vegetables straight 
from the garden. On the other hand, we may expect the tram-li ies 
to extend further and further into the country as their usefulness 
and consequent popularity increase. But in any case the tram- 
line must always remain fixed, that is to say, the route of it 
cannot be varied at will, so that every hamlet and village may 
be attended to, and here the motor-car will come in_ with 
advantage. It can be employed extremely well to feed 
railway and tram lines. Among them they ought to be able in 
time to place the humblest producer in touch with the consumer. 
When that has been accomplished, it 1s obvious that the markets 
of England must speedily come once more under the control of 
the growers of England. Foreigners who have the obstacle ol 
transport by sea to contend with will no longer be able to 
compete on equal terms with the native producer when these 
changes have been effected. 

No doubt, too, the coming days will see a new development of 
enterprise in connection with our waterways. There are at the 
present time many schemes of canal reconstruction under con- 
sideration, and we may expect to see quite a large number of 
them carried out within the next few years. Of course, the 
outstanding merit of water transport is its cheapness. Many 
classes of goods are in no need of being hurried to market at 
express speed, and would suit the purpose of the sender quite as 
well if despatched in a leisurely manner by canal. The most 
important change necessary is the adaptation of the trade to the 
use of a motor instead of a horse. For haulage purposes the best 
days of the latter are probably over, and wherever mechanical 
power can be made available that of the horse must be super- 
seded. On the canal the motor would give a great increase of 
speed as well as of haulage power. This would probably neces- 
sitate a reconstruction of the banks, as the displacement of water 
would become much greater; but the expense involved would 
not be out of proportion to the advantages obtained. It is not 
our purpose to go into details here, but merely to point out what 
all these changes are making for, viz., closer communication 
between town and town, and a more perfect knitting of town 
and country together. Isolation used to be the bane of trade. 
Potatoes, for example, were oiten a drug in the market in one 
district while in another they were at famine prices. In the 
former the producer derived no benefit from his extra crop, and 
in the latter the consumer was in the same position. But to-day 
there is a splendid postal service, and there are the telegraph 


and the telephone to apprise those who are at a distance of 


what there is to sell. What we want further is a sure and 
simple means of transport, so that goods of all kinds can with 
speed and promptitude be conveyed to the exact spot where they 
are most needed. The picture that grows up before the imagi- 
nation is one of great towns all united and brought together by 
the fruits of modern invention, while the rural districts serving 
them are in communication that is only a little more distant. 


Our Portrait [llustraton. 


Ty frontispiece for this week is a portrait of the Hon. 


Violet Monckton, only daughter of Viscount Galway, 


whose country seat is Serlby Hall, Bawtry, Yorkshire. 
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ONTINENTAL journalists are as prone as Scottish 
theologians to read fanciful meanings into simple 
acts. King Edward’s journey to the Continent is 
certainly no political mission, but the quidnuncs 
of Berlin will have it that he went to France 

wngling for an alliance and that the French reception was 
lictated by diplomatic considerations. Of these one is alleged to 
ve that M. Delcassé wishes to play off England against Russia, 
vhich has been credited with making a mere cat’s-paw of France. 
it is scarcely worth while to analyse these speculations or refer 
‘o them at all except as examples of the rooted habit these 
ournalists have of writing an alien interpretation into the 
simplest act. King Edward has always been personally in close 
touch with Paris and the Parisians, and his visit to France has 
no more political importance than is attached to that of Portugal 
rx Rome. The Germans are only deceiving themselves by their 
absurd speculations. 


The Portuguese honoured King Edward VII. by getting up a 
bull-fight for his entertainment, but humanitarians will find it difti- 
cult to object to the proceedings. A very great distinction exists 
between this sort of bull-fight and the one which finds favour in 
Spain. Reuter’s correspondent describes the scene as being less 
brutal than an English football match. Several of the assailants 
were trampled upon, it is true, but little knobs were placed on 
the bull’s horns to prevent him from goring them. Of course, 
King Edward, under almost any circumstances, would have 
been compelled by courtesy to view the spectacle. It is a 
national amusement, and any guest of the nation who is asked 
to do so could not, without giving offence, refuse to see it. Were 
his objections very strong, his proper course would be to stay 
away. 


The Prince of Wales has already displayed the hereditary 
aptitude of the Royal Family to discern a good movement, and 
to express his sympathy with it in suitable terms. His letter to 
Mr. Henry Fedden of Bristol is simply excellent, and it was 
accompanied by a substantial cheque in aid of the object the 
recipient has in view, namely, the building of a nautical school at 
Portishead, to continue the work carried on for so many years by 
the training-ship ‘* Formidable.” It can never be forgotten that 
we are, first and foremost, a seafaring people, and that our very 
existence depends upon our retaining the supremacy of the sea— 
the moral supremacy as evinced by a mercantile marine better 
than that of any other in the world, and a physical supremacy 
symbolised by the invincible character of our Navy. 


At one time we seemed to have a monopoly of undesirable 
labour troubles in Great Britain, but latterly the tendency has 
been for them to break out with almost greater virulence elsewhere, 
and the strike in Holland promises to become as memorable as 
the worst that ever took place in Great Britain. The railway 
system is quite disorganised, and already a conflict has taken 
place between the strikers and the authorities. Dr. Kuyper, the 
Dutch Prime Minister, is taking drastic measures to cope with the 
difficulty. He has given notice of a measure not only to institute 
an enquiry into the grievances of railway men, but also to form a 
special railway corps in connection with the Army, and to render 
all railway strikes illegal. It is a very strong measure, and we 
shall be curious to learn the result. In this country we have 
always been more or less afraid of strikes, and an attitude of 
conciliation has almost become a matter of convention. 


President Roosevelt's method of scattering political speeches 
during his tour reminds one irresistibly of the railway-station 
speeches of the late Mr. Gladstone, but there is the great 
difference that while W. E. G. generally made a pretence of 
being coerced into oratory by the enthusiasm of the crowd, 
Mr. Roosevelt's deliverances are carefully prepared beforehand 
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and represent his most deliberate opinions. His holdings-forth 
on the Monroe Doctrine, and on Trusts and Tariff, were plainly 
meant to pacify such of his supporters as had been alarmed by 
some of his earlier speeches. At present his point of view is 
much less hostile to Trusts than it was at the beginning. He 
would regulate, but not extinguish, them. His speeches also differ 
from those Mr. Gladstone used to make in so far that they are pure 
business statements drawn up with a careful disregard of the 
rhetoric that he can employ skilfully enough when occasion serves. 

When one man begins to call another a literary man 
and an idealist, it may be assumed that they are not working in 
very hearty co-operation, and in the case to which we allude 
this is a pity, as the idealist happens to be Mr. Israel Zangwill, 
and his critic Mr. Samuel Montagu. They may be said to 
represent the two sides of the better-class Hebrew race, Mr. 
Zanegwill as the thinker, and Mr. Montagu as the successful man 
of business, bat they cannot agree over this Zion affair. Mr. 
Zangwill seems to have a sanguine belief that the Hebrew in 
his heart of hearts longs to get back to Zion, while Mr. Montagu 
is of opinion that Zion is already over-populated. We fancy the 
average Englishman would not distress himself greatly whether 
the East End Jew departed io Canada or to Jerusalem, so long 
as he got them all safely away from this country. 

SPRING-TIME. 
Iligh against a pale spring sky, 
Catkins shaking merrily, 
Baby lambs, and building rooks, 
Primrosed banks, and purling brooks, 
Blackbirds thrilling into song, 
Starlings calling all day long, 
Ev nings growing long and light, 
Dandelions shining bright. 
Sweet alone the spring-time dear, 
Sweeter still when thou art near. 
ROSAMOND NAPIER. 


The Duke of Argyll, who has been trying for some time 
past to sell the outlying portions of his estates, now announces 
for sale by private treaty the island of Iona, together with the 
Rossof Mull. The whole amounts to some 27,000 acres, although 
lona by itself contains no more than 2,000. The opportunity 
now afforded to a purchaser is unique. It was at the Bay of 
Coracles, on the west side of Iona, that St. Columba landed from 
Ireland in 563, and thus brought the first tidings of Christianity 
to Great Britain. The ruined cathedral of St. Mary was built 
in the twelfth century. Dr. Johnson, in his ** Journey to the 
Hebrides,” says, on seeing lona’s ‘silver strand” from the 
opposite shore of Mull, ‘that man is hable to be envied whose 
patriotism would not gain force upon tne plain of Marathon, or 
whose piety would not grow warmer among the ruins of Iona.” 
Unfortunately there is no sport to be obtained except some 
excellent deep-sea fishing. Nor is there anything of commercial 
value on the island except a quarry of red granite, some of 
which was employed on the Prince Albert Memorial, and 
there is no mansion-house. Staffa, with its curious basaltic pillars, 
lies three or four miles away. Possibly some American millionaire 
will buy the island as a curiosity. He will obtain the unusual 
treasure of a cemetery, containing the remains of some sixty kings— 
forty-eight Scotch, four Irish, and twelve Danish or Norwegian. 
This will harmonise with the feelings of the average American. 
Mark Twain is probably the only Yankee who would not care for 
these kings. We recollect a ribald passage of his describing a 
steamboat expedition up the Nile. The boat ran short of fuel, 
but contained a number of mummies, rifled from adjacent tombs. 
These they employed as fuel, but without much success at 
first, the corpses of private citizens only being burnt. Finally, 
the captain lost his temper, and shouted out, ‘ Fetch out a king; 
these commoners don’t burn worth a cent!” 





Our contemporary the Spectator has not, we think, got hold 
of the stick by the right end in regard to the ‘ tombs of the 
prophets,” which is the subject of an article in the current 
number. ‘The best incense,” it says, ‘‘ which the most devoted 
disciples can offer to the memory of a great man is to proceed in 
the direction in which he pointed, not to go back and try to 
conjure up his personality.” But we should have thought that 
you must conjure up a man’s personality before you know the 
direction in which he pointed, and to know a personality. it is 
necessary to study carefully not only the man’s temperament 
and the circumstances under which he was placed, but his actual 
physical surroundings. To take a few examples, Richard 
Jefferies, concerning whom the controversy originated, was more 
or less a production of Coate; Tennyson at Somersby seems to 
have walked out of the picture; the Midlands played an important 
part in moulding George Eliot ; Burns wasa child of his streams, 
the Lugar and the Ayr; and Carlyle belonged essentially to the 
Western Covenanters. How could you thoroughly understand 
the direction in which these men pointed without studying their 
personality geographically as well as intellectually. 
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On Saturday night Mr. Leopold de Rothschild, at the 
dinner of the Newspaper Press Fund, drew an_ interesting 
contrast between the methods used for transmitting news in 
1815 and now. His own firm claims to have been the first to 
announce the victory of Waterloo in England. By the by, 
there is a tradition at Somersby, where Tennyson was born and 
lived, that they did not hear of the battle of Waterloo there till 
six weeks after it was fought. Mr. Leopold de Rothschild, 
however, said that his grandfather, who was the owner of some 
ships, gave his captains direct orders that wherever they went 
they were always to bring him the latest newspapers, and in 
this way there came into his hands a Dutch paper which 
contained the intelligence in one line—‘‘ Great victory of the 
English at Amsterdam.” His grandfather took the news to 
Lord Liverpool, but was scouted because the intelligence had 
arrived on the previous day that the English troops had been 
beaten. If there isa Waterloo fought in the future, we wonder 
how the first intelligence will reach London. Will it be by 
what we have come to regard as the somewhat prosaic 
cablegram? Will it be by telephone? Or shall we have it in 
a marconigram? Perhaps there may be an invention before 
then that will render all these obsolete. 


A DREAM IN SPRING. 
To-day 1 met you in the glad sunshine, 
And, laughing, ran to greet your kind surprise: 
O, it was good, good as rare sparkling wine, 
To drink the look of pleasure in your eyes! 
You stretched your hand and placed me by your side, 
And we were borne in fairy flying car, 
I‘rom noisy streets and men to meadows wide, 
With distances of blue and seas afar. 
And when I hungered, spent with love and light, 
You cherished me with golden winter grapes; 
And when the sunset waned to velvet night, 
And white mists clothed the trees in eerie shapes, 
You cradled me to sleep—and then it seemed, 
*Twas you who sent the dream that I had dreamed. 
LILIAN STREET. 


All the over-worked horses and other ill-treated animals in 
the world ought to be shaking hands and congratulating each 
other on the magnificent bequest of no less than £40,000, which 
it seems is to pass to the Royal Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals under the will of the late Mr. J. H. Long. 
It puts the society in an extremely responsible position to be 
the recipient of sums of such generosity, but there is not the 
least reason to doubt its ability to deal with them wisely and to 
good effect. One of its best features has been the relatively few 
mistakes made by its officers in circumstances of singular 
difficulty and delicacy. “ 


There is no doubt that the increased and increasing number 
of motors, replacing horse-drawn carriages, is having and has 
already had an effect in modifying the kind of dog most generally 
kept asa pet. One of the principal uses to which a big carriage, 
a pair of fat horses, and an equally fat coachman often were put 
was to take out the pet dog of the family to run behind. Of 
course the mistress would be driven in the carriage, but the 
vera causa of the whole expedition was usually the family pet. 
With the motor ‘ following behind” ceases to be an amusement 
good for the pet’s health, and the consequence is that we 
find pet dogs more and more frequently of the kinds that 
require little exercise and are really lapdogs in the original sense 
of the term. The fashionable dog of the moment seems to be 
the Aberdeen terrier, combining many excellent qualities, such 
as a gameness of disposition, with an affection for his owner, and 
a nice size and intelligence as a companion. A few years ago 
dachshunds were the dogs of the British world. Collies had 
their turn and, that there should be no international feeling in the 
matter, Irish terriers. Before the dachshund came in, everybody 
had a fox-terrier. Thus ‘‘every dog has his day ” is illustrated 
in anew sense; but it is fairly evident that with the general 
advent of the motor-car the day of the dog that used to 
accompany its owner in his drives abroad has set. 


That we shall ever assimilate our insular ways to those of 
the Continent is one of those dreams that appear almost like 
nightmares to the view of many Britons, yet there are points in 
which the assimilation might be made with great and mutual 
advantage. Why are we alone of the nations without the 
facilities of decimal coinage? In that respect it seems hopeless 
to think that we can ever change. No less hopeless perhaps, 
yet no less desirable, is the notion of our changing our rule of 
the road while driving, in order to bring it into conformity with 
the rest of the world. The inconvenience of that unique inzular 
custom is making itself felt ever more and more as motorists 
pass, in increasing numbers, with their machines from the 
Continent to this island, and vice versa. Ve hear of a certain 
number of accidents arising from this cause—that whereas you 
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pass on the right on one side of the Channel, you pass on the 
left on the other—but the wonder very surely is not that there 
are accidents, but that there are no more. The dislocation of 
traffic, the congestion, and the language that would h2 the 
immediate result, for a month or two, of a reversal by Act ot 
Parliament of our rule of the road are fearful to contemplate, 
but we should at least earn the blessings of posterity by giving 
them an easier heritage in this regard. 





A stir which it would be an abuse of language to dignify 
with such a name as agitation, is being made to check the habits 
of the boy-smoker. There are several reasons for this, the most 
important being that tobacco, at such a very early age, has much 
the same effect as drinking gin has upon lapdogs—stoppage ot! 
growth. In the next place, the child-smoker is usually poor. 
and he demands from the tobacconist a “ fag,” as he calls it, ot 
the utmost cheapness—six for a penny, in fact ; and of cigarettes 
it may be said that the cheaper they are the more poisonous they 
are sure to be. As a general rule, we do not support interferenc« 
with the lawful habits of our countrymen, but there can be 1 
objection to a law that would make it a penal offence for a boy 
under sixteen to buy, or a tobacconist to sell him, tobacco for his 
own consumption. They have already gone as far as this in 
some parts of America. 


Emigration from this country has not been so brisk for 
many years as during the last month, during which 20,179 
British-born persons left these islands. Probably the Canadian 
scheme accounts in some measure for the extra number, but we 
are afraid that slackness of trade also has had something to di 
with it. During a period of great industrial and commercia 
activity people have little inducement to seek their fortune 
over-sea, but when times are bad that is the natural thing for 
the minority. The satisfactory feature of the movement is that 
most of the emigrants have gone to British possessions. Of the 
total we have mentioned, 8,927 sailed for Canada, 3,411 for South 
Africa, and only 656 for Australia. Luckily there is room and t» 
spare for all who wish to go to the King’s dominions beyond the 
seas, and they are much better leading a healthy life on the land 
there than fighting for a miserable existence in the crowded 
shops and factories of the Old Country. 


The result of the Anglo-American Chess Match goes to 
show once more that Great Britain is not what it used to be in 
regard to this game, as we lost by one point, England winning 
four and a-half games, and America five and a-half. We are 
afraid, too, that this actually represents the respective playing 
strengths of the two countries. America won last year quite as 
decisively, and were this to occur again the Newnes Trophy 
would become the property of the United States. Of course 
there are always ups and downs in a match, and the results of 
the games are no sure index to the strength of the individual 
players. Mr. Blackburne, for instance, plays a better game than 
Mr. Barry, and only lost because of his eager search for brilliance. 
Mr. Atkins, too, ought to be quite as good as Mr. Marshall, but, 
taking the results as a whole, it would be useless to deny that 
America is, at present, stronger in chess than Great Britain. 


It is claimed for Mrs. Margaret Anne Neve, who died on 
Saturday at St. Peter’s Port, Guernsey, that she was the oldest 
Englishwoman of her time, being, as a matter of fact, a link 
between the eighteenth and the twentieth centuries. She was 
born on May 18th, 1792, and at her death was within a few 
weeks of attaining her 111th year. Her recollections go back 
vaguely to Nelson’s victory at Trafalgar, and she had very vivid 
recollections of Waterloo. She was a great traveller, and an 
abstainer between meals. She was an early riser, and permitted 
herself no coddling. She took her dinner at midday, and with i 
a glass or glass and a-half of wine, which was generally ol 
sherry. At supper she had a little whisky and water. All thes 
particulars, we observe, are carefully gathered by the scribes 
who are for ever anxious to find out the art of becoming a cente 
narian. Medical opinion, however, has recently gone very muc! 
to the belief that centenarians, like poets, are born and not made 
that is to say, that given a proper constitution and plenty of roon 
for digestion, diet and habits of life matter much less than used t 
be thought. We have had teetotal centenarians and drinkin; 
centenarians, abstemious centenarians and gourmandising cente 
narians, but from the whole there is no clear rule deducible a 
to the best method of attaining a hundred years. 


The great spread of cancer, as disclosed by the Registra: 
General of Births, Deaths, and Marriages in Ireland, is a ver 
painful ‘subject to touch upon. Although the figures relat 
primarily to Ireland, those for Great Britain are given fi 
purposes of comparison, and are equally alarming. In 19 
Ireland lost 2,803 of her citizens through cancer, being at the rat 
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of 6*5 per 10,000 of the population. In one county, Fermanagh, 
the death-rate was as high as 10'2. In England and W ales in 
oe the rate was only 3°9, in 1871 it had risen to 4°2, in 1881 
to §*2, in 1891 to 6-9, and in 1900 to 8°3. There is very little 
liflerence in the figures for England and those for Scotland. 

How to account for them is extremely difficult. It may be that 

‘he more accurate knowledge we have of the disease, and the more 
xact diagnoses of the doctors, account for part of the increase ; 

hut as the mortality is growing over the whole of Europe, they 
innot do so altogether. The facts make out a very strong 
ise for the establishment of some Government system that 
ould make a thorough investigation into the origin and best 
1ethod of treatment of this terrible and painful disease. 
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From the report some curious and instructive facts can be 
gleaned, as, for instance, the ages at which cancer attacks are 
most fatal are sixty-five for women and seventy-five for men. Dr. 
Matheson thinks one year to be the average limit of illness. Out 
of 2,893 persons who died, 776 had suffered less than six months, 
and 873 died before a year had passed, while 549 were over one 
year, a exceeded two years, and only in 96 cases was death 
kept off for three years. Another singular fact is that outdoor 
people seem most subject to this disease, as farmers came first 
with a total of 509, and labourers next with 302. Everyone will 
agree with King Edward VII., who, on a historic occasion, said 
that the man who invented a cure for cancer would deserve a 
monument from his fellow-countrymen. 





A PEASANT’S LIFE. 


O call it common-place would be justified if, as is not the 
case, there was any life that was common-place, for, 
although Margot had no more of a history than some 
millions of women who have ccme into this world, and 
passing through it meet with almost the same experi- 

ces, yet she did discover that there was something beautiful 
it. 

Her early life had been one of hardship and poverty. She 
as a Tory of the Tories, and if you notice her own children in 
e photographs it is quite easy to imagine what her childhood 
as. Her father had been one of the smallest of small peasant 
roprietors in Normandy, his domain extending no further than 
one small field and a tiny orchard. He could not have lived 

all except for this orchard, but the apples were famous for 
aking cider, and a rich merchant from the nearest town took 
em annually at a price that kept the household going through- 
ut the winter. He cultivated some vines, he had some poultry 
nd other small stock, and his life was ore long struggle to make 
both ends meet. Margot had been the eldest of three children, 
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A PUZZLING HAND. 


and often, when giving food to her little ones or mending their 
clothes, she would tell them how at their age she already had to 
do the work of the household. Even food was never plentiful, 
and often she retired to rest not only weary with labour, but 
hungry as well. Zola has put such a woman into his novels, 
but when he did so he made her nature hard and gloomy as was 
the existence she led. This might be so with those who were 
familiar to him, but Margot was born with a cheerful tempera- 
ment and a certain humble courage that never deserted her. She 
did not know her Shakespeare or any other book, but there was 
one line from that poet which she might have taken for her 
motto; it was, ‘‘A merry heart goes all the day; your sad 
tires ina mile-a.” Whatever she had to do, and whether she 
were tired or not tired, hungry or not hungry, her laugh and he 
cheery voice resounded through the little house, and, indeed, that 
was the reason why she was taken out of it at a very early age. 
There were many other girls more beautiful, and, what French- 
men think more of, many of them had a little dot, whereas it was 
known that she had nothing, and one could scarcely say that her 
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face was her fortune, though her smile well might be. At any 
rate, even the fortune-seeking Norman youths were all in love 
with her before she was out of her teens, and, of course, as every 
kind and generous woman does, she chose the worst of them for 
her husband. 

Of Jean it might have been sung as it was of a peasant of a 
kindred country, ‘‘ He drinks, and swears, and plays at cairts,” 
and he was indeed nothing more nor less than a careless, merry 
ne’er-do-well. He, too, had a little croft that entitled him to the 
name of a peasant proprietor, but he was not one to make any 
great fight. As the years passed on and little voices came to be 
heard in the cottage where they lived, he ever grew fonder of the 
cabaret where, to quote again from our poet, ‘* Droothy neebours 
neebours meet,” and when he had money he ever lost it at cards 
or spent it in wine. These had been the pleasant amusements of his 
youth, but they hardened into vices and habits during later life. He 
wasa merry companion at the ale-house, but not a husband to make 
a happy fireside. Yet so true it is that people get out of life what 
they bring to it, that Margot’s happy temperament raised her 
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respectability that is indicated by clean linen and good apparel, but 
she taught them the more genuine respectability, to be clean in 
their persons and in their lives, to be industrious, and to make 
the most of such small opportunities as came in their way. One 
point in her character was especially worthy of notice, and that 
was, that whatever she taught to these children she made a 
pleasure of. Even in that delightful picture where her motherly 
hands are teaching the baby fingers the first use of knitting- 
needles, we can see something exquisite in her motherly tender- 
ness; and though the child's shoes and dress are of the coarsest 
and cheapest, she cannot be called unfortunate-who has so loving 
a parent, and the other little girl who, with a look of childish 
wisdom and premature carefulness on her face, is mending as if 
she were already a little woman, is certainly in the way ot 
following the example set her. To Margot all this comes as a 
consolation. Indeed, she has been so accustomed to want and 
hardship all her life, that she never dreams of complaining or 
lamenting her fate, but, on the other hand, ever recognises and 
is grateful for the joy these children yield her. It is, indeed, 
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above even this misfortune; and just as she had been, while a 
girl, the sunshine of her old home, so she remained pleasant and 
cheerful amid all the hardships of the new one; and anyone 
looking at her ladling out hot soup to the children, almost too 
hungry and impatient to cool it by blowing, would not have 
believed that she had a cloud or a trouble in her life. 

The inside of the cottage was a monument of her care and 
frugality. It was, no doubt, very poor; ceaseless mendings had 
not prevented the only two chairs in the cottage from becoming 
very rickety, and the children had to be content if they could get 
anything that would do for a seat—even an upturned fruit 


hamper—and usually the little clothes-line that hung in front of 


the fire had garments suspended from it that were invariably 
clean, but showed traces of constant mending. Her mantel-piece 
was crowded with the little treasures of one kind and another 
that she had picked up during her lifetime. They were very 
precious in her eyes, though the passing stranger might not have 
cared to give much gold for them. With the children, too, 
she could scarcely aim at respectability-——at least the kind of 
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they who have taken the common-place out of her life and made 
it beautiful, and one can well fancy that as the crow’s-feet gather 
round her eyes, and her hair whitens with age, they will be to 
her the same sort of comfort and happiness that she had been in 
her old time. 

The end of it is to arouse a mild wonder if, after all, the 
peasant’s life be not the best of all. In it, so to speak, the game 
is reduced to its simplest terms. Lich people have, or think they 
have, fuller joys, but the verdict of history is against them. T 
take the matter at its lowest, a bed of down is less comfortable 
than one of straw or chaff if the owner cannot sleep on it. A 
keen appetite such as comes naturally to the labourer is worth 
more than all the rich food money can buy. And the finer joys 
of: life belong equally to the poor as to the rich, those, that is to 
say, which arise from pleasant human affections and aspirations 
On Margot’s face it is written that, much as she has undergone 
her life has not been miserable, that she could say with the 
grandmother, ‘* Happy has been my life, but I would not live it 
again.” 
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FROM THE FARMS. 


How to Make a Dairy Herp. 

HE energetic measures taken by the Highland and 
Agricultural Society for the purpose of inducing 
Scottish dairy farmers to keep careful records of the 
amount and quality of milk produced by their dairy 
cows, ought to be taken to heart all over the country. 
The method of forming a dairy herd most generally in use at 
present is neither wise nor economical. It is, to buy young cows, 
milk them for a season or two, and then sell them to be fatted 
for the butcher. But a really fine dairy herd is the result of 
years of careful selection. The dairy farmer should keep an 
exact record of the yield of his cows, and use only those for 
breeding purposes that have given a large return of milk. Even 
the bulls should be chosen because the dams were good milkers 
and came of a strain of good milkers. The results will be all 

the better if the bull be of a heifer-like or milky appearance. 


FEEDING CALVES. 
Some comment has been made upon an observation that 
appeared in our pages last week to the effect that it is better to 
remove calves from their mothers directly after birth. It has 
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not been very usual to do this, but we are certain that it is 
quite the best plan, except in the case of calves that are to 
be reared for beef. But when the calf is to be reared 
for dairy purposes, overfeeding is one of the greatest mistakes 
possible. Removal immediately after 
birth, too, is best for the milk- 
ing cow; she really knows nothing 
about her calf under these circum- 
stances, and does not fret or worry, 
whereas if the calf be allowed to suck, 
even for a very short time, its removal 
will cause considerable distress to the 
mother. And then the calf that is 
taken away is far more thoroug ly 
under control than one which is left 
with its dam. So that, in a milking 
herd, whether it be a shorthorn herd or 
a Jersey herd, the most economical 
plan to follow is to remove the calf at 
once and use an artificial mother, or 
adopt some of the other plans of hand- 
feeding. 
THE Earty Sprinc. 

On every hand it is_ being 
admitted that the present spring is 
one of the earliest and one of the 
prettiest seen for a great number of 
years. It might almost be called the 
culmination of a long series of seasons. 
We have not had a thoroughly hard 
winter for nearly ten years, and every 
mild one increases both animal and 
vegetable life. Many of the more 


delicate birds that were reduced in 
numbers nearly to the point of exter- 
mination by the hard winters of 1894 
and 1895, have since then recovered 
their numbers, and it isa fact well known 
to those familiar with woodlands that the ©: 4. Gréndrod. 
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show of blossoms is always greater after a mild winter. Be 
these things as they may, however, the fact remains that outdoor 
life this year is far in advance of what is expected of it in early 
April. In the South of England, at all events, the appearance 
of the fields is rapidly becoming what we expect it to be in May. 
For many weeks now the hedges of hawthorn have been quite 
covered with green, and nearly all the favourite wild flowers have 
come out before the usual time. On the farms, too, great 
progress has been made with spring operations. The lambing 
season is already over, sowing is much advanced, and all the 
work is very far forward. In going through the country on an 
average March day the landscape looks as bare as in winter, 
as often as not ploughing has been retarded by bad weather, 
and everything looks as if it were waiting for a beginning. But 
this year what strikes one is the great neatness of the English 
fields. They have been ploughed and harrowed, and have 
received their seed, hedges have been cut, and whole farms look 
as neat as a well-tended garden. For many reasons, in addition 
to the pleasure derived from what is picturesque, this iseminently 
satisfactory, because it shows that the gloom of the great depres- 
sion through which agriculture has passed is beginning to go 
away at last, and the husbandman is busy and cheerful. The 
fact is very curious, and would scarcely have been believed ten 
years ago, because at the present moment wheat, which used to 
be the staple crop of the English 
farmer, is far below what used to be 
regarded as a profitable price, but it 
shows that at last the farmer is adapt- 
ing himself to his circumstances; he 
has found out that if one kind of pro- 
duce fails there are others that can 
take its place, and even if wheat were 
to fall still more in value it would only 
cause the farmer to breed and rear 
more livestock; and in this connection 
it may be pointed out that in all pro- 
bability an entire change of system will 
be the consequence of what is now 
neither more nor less than a revolution 
in agriculture. It has hitherto been 
believed that permanent pasture offers the 
greatest convenience for dairy farming 
and for the grazier, but experience gained 
in other countries tends to show that this 
isa mistake. Ifa long rotation of crops 
be adopted, arable farming works out 
better for the dairy, especially at a 
time when so much attention has been 
directed to the growing of forage crops, 
Copyright and this applies more widely than to 
dairy-work. It is absolutely necessary 
where flocks of early maturing sheep are kept, if lambs are to be 
ready for the Whitsuntide market, that they should have plenty 
of green food, and in fact the grazing sheep has practically 
given place to the folded sheep—that is, to the Southdown, 
e 
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well worth the 
consideration of 
the Government 
whether the 
motor-car could 
not be largely 
utilised for it. A 
light vehicle of 
this kind was ex- 
hibited at the 
International 
Automobile 
Show at the 
Agricultural 
Hall. It was 
light and handy, 
and could be very 
easily employed 
to run through 
the country and 
either collect or 
deliver parcels. 
The price of this 
car is not pro- 
hibitive, as it 
works out at from 


the Hamp.- 
shire Down, the 
Oxford Down, 
and the Shrop- 
shire. 
Moror-CaRS AND 
PARCELS. 
The idea of 
an agricultural 
parcel pos., 
started by 
Mr. Rider Hag- 
rard, has gradu- 
Lilly been 
liscarded, and is 
10w no longer 
>onsidered 
yracticable. It 
s generally 
lowed that a 
yublic service 
‘ould not be 
levoted to any 
ine industry, 
ind the only 





THE SOWER. 
sound way one hundred to 
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o help agriculture in this respect is to widen the character of 
he parcel post. Probably some attempt will be made to do this 
ither in the present Session or in the next one, and it might be 


one hundred and twenty guineas, and is of 44.h.p. Its adoption 
by the Government would add very greatly to the efficiency 
of the parcel post. 


LA MERE SUCHET. 


By Evetyne E. Rynp. 
IERRE LE JEUNE and his fiddle came wandering 


looked at la Mére Suchet. But la Mére Suchet looked at his 


alone one year through the spring and La Basse 

Normandie. He came seawards and still seawards, 

pausing wherever the fancy took him, up through the 

country of Les Bocages and into the land of the 
Bessin. So early was he that the sarrasin fields were still brown 
and signless, and the apple orchards above them had only made 
little green beginnings here and there in a casual and incidental 
manner. Nevertheless, spring was afoot with Pierre le Jeune 
in La Basse Normandie; and day by day he and she and Time 
went forward together into a growing stir and song. 

The evening he came to Arromancnhes he passed the open 
door of the cottage of la Mére Suchet. 

Pierre le Jeune was tired. He had reached Bayeux at noon 
that morning after a three hours’ tramp, and he had only 
paused there an hour. No town could hold him long while, 
outside it, the fields held the spring. 

Half the afternoon the three tall spires of the cathedral had 
grown fainter and fainter behind him till they had vanished 
altogether; for the last few kilométres of the misty orchard- 
bordered road an increasing ceaseless distant voice, thrown far 
over the flat country, had told him where ahead of him the sea 
ran singing on the Calvados rocks. ‘‘ There has been a storm 
at sea,” thought Pierre le Jeune, for to some ears all sounds are 
speech whether they make words or no, ‘and now the tides are 
low.” 

When the stars came out in the sky, lights came out on 
the horizon. They were the lights on the cliffs of Arromanches, 
and meant that he was near the end of his journey. He 
reached it with the cottage of la Mére Suchet, which stands 
outside the village, the first on the Bayeux road. It was filled 
with light, as a cup is filled with water; light flowed out of it 
into the dusk. 

Just inside the wide-open door sat la Mére Suchet, teaching 
her little sons their school tasks for next day. Seeing her, the 
feet of Pierre le Jeune suddenly halted of themselves in the 
road. For half a second he looked and hesitated ; then— 

‘“‘Pardon, Madame,” said a voice on the threshold; and 
la Mére Suchet glanced up with a slight start. ‘Can 
Madame tell me if this is Arromanches?” said Pierre le 
jeune, unblushingly. He knew well that it could not be any 
other place. 

“This is Arrcmanche:,” said la Mére Suchet. She rose 
and came to her door. ‘ Have you come far, Monsieur?” she 
added, when she saw the tall, slight figure in the dusk outside. 

‘“‘From beyond Bayeux,” said Pierre le Jeune, with a 
sigh. 

*“‘On foot? Tiens! tiens!’’ said la Mére Suchet. She went 
back into her cottage and drew forward a chair. ‘‘ Come in and 
rest,” she said, ‘the auberge is some way up the road.” 

So Pierre le Jeune went in, and took the piece of galette and 
the cup of cider she gave him; and while he ate and drank he 





fiddle. Now the eyes of Pierre le Jeune unlocked the doors to 
the hearts of most, but his fiddling flung them wide. 

“You play, Monsieur?” said la Mére Suchet, shyly.“ But 
you are, perhaps, too tired ——”’ 

‘“¢T am not too tired,” said Pierre le Jeune. 

At first, while he played, la Mére Suchet watched him, and 
smiled simply, her hand on the head of “le tout p’tit’’; then 
suddenly a dream began to creep over her face. It changed the 
smile in her deep eyes and altered the set of her patient lips. 
Her hand dropped; she saw him no more, nor anyone else. Her 
children crowded round her, looking back with wistful wonder 
at Pierre le Jeune. but there was no answer to their clinging 
fingers in the fixed, unconscious gaze of la Mére Suchet. 

**] have played to many aone coming up through La Basse 
Normandie, but never to a sweeter face than thine,” thought 
Pierre le Jeune. ‘* What sorrow has given the? such eyes—the 
eyes of the Mother of Sorrows.” 

When he departed for the auberge he wished to pay for 
what he had eaten and drunk, but she would take nothing. 

‘““No. Iam paid, Monsieur,” she said. 

‘*My music is what I give, voyez-vous,” explained Pierre 
le Jeune. “I piay for love. Being a poor student, it is all | 
can do for Love, who has invariably been charming tome. My 
music pays for nothing, and it is not to be bought. Vila! It is 
a gift. That is my fancy.” 

“TI also, I give,” said la Mére Suchet, with a slow, shy 
smile, ‘though it is but little. We will put it so. It 1s my 
fancy also, Monsieur.” 

She stood at the door of her cottaze and watched him up 
the road. 


Thus Pierre le Jeune came to Arromanches. He had 
thought to remain there but a little while and then wander back 
towards Paris, along the coast; but before he went away 
the sarrasin was red in the fields, and the marvel of the 
blossom and fall had come and gone in the countless orchards 
between Arromanches and Bayeux. By that time he knew all 
the fisher-folk in the village, and was known of them. In the 
lengthening evenings, when all Arromanches_ gossiped and 
knitted and smoked and mended nets down on the plage, while 
the low tides sank and gleamed beyond the sands, and the doors 
and windows stood open on bright gardens in the empty cottages 
above, he sat with his fiddle and smoked and chaffed with the 
rest. He was “l'enfant gaté”’ with all the mothers of the place, 
though sometimes la Mére Fontaine, whose tongue was as 
sharp as her energies were tireless, rebuked him for idleness. 
It is a failing which is not native on Normandy soil. 

** What do you do here, you and your fiddle?” she would 
demand. 

“1 do nothing. It is charmingly self-evident,” said Pierre 
le Jeune. 
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“You should go and play in Bayeux,” said la Mére Fontaine, 
severely. ‘* You could earn money. Or go to Caen, or even 
Rouen, large though it is. My husband’s niece is cook to the 
Maire, and she would speak for you, I am assured.” 

“7 do not play well enough to be speken for by the cook 
of a Maire,” said Pierre Je Jeune, solemnly. 

“Perhaps not, but you might do so in time,’ replied la 
Mére Fontaine, with an emphatic wriggle of her whole spare 
body. ‘ You should work.” 

“Thus speaks my old professor in Paris,” said Pierre le 
Jeune. He swung a gay foot against the boat on which he sat. 
«Tf thou would’st but work, Pierre,’ says he, in despair, ‘the 
world might be at thy feet.” But why work to such an unamusing 
end? When the world is at one’s feet there is but one thing 
to be done with it after all, and that is to kick it. I would rather 
it were beneath my feet, and there one may put it without 
working.” 

A man seldom believes this when another man says it, but 
Pierre le Jeune certainly behaved as if he spoke truth of himself. 
Every year when spring made her first sign in Paris and his 
fellow-students in music and art departed to London and Vienna 
and elsewhere to reap the rewards of their labours, he packed his 
knapsack and slung his second-best fiddle round his neck and 
also went away, with the world beneath his feet, to reap rewards 
for which he unquestionably had not laboured. 

But then it is agreed that Art is a mistress, and for that 
which one takes from such one must pay; while Nature isa 
mother, in whose households her children are given for the 
asking. 

Few of the secrets of Arromanches were secrets to Pierre 
le Jeune after he had been there a little while. Its love affairs 
he heard, of course, immediately. There was no wonder in that, 
for love secrets everywhere are those all the world perceives and 
hastens toannounce. He might have had one or two of his own, 
but that such did not amuse him. 

“One must be thirty and have a family before Pierre le 
Jeune will look at one,” said the fisher-girls, teasing him. 

‘* Who cares for the half-baked clay when the finished ware 
is to hand?” said Pierre le Jeune. 

‘*« And it is not only the beautiful among the mothers,” said 
one; ‘he loves even la Mére Fontaine.” 

‘‘ Quand mes amis sont borgnes, je les regarde de profil,” said 
Pierre le Jeune, imperturbably. 

He knew others besides love secrets. He knew the disap- 
pointment that lay close to the heart of la Mére Fontaine, for 
instance. He knew also why the Maturin ménage was an 
unhappy one, and why Jean le Beau had not married and 
never would. Wherever he and his fiddle went, hearts found 
voice. They who interpret are the priests of life, whether they 
interpret the Scriptures or those words of God that no Scripture 
can contain and no generation translate alike. It is only to those 
who know that others ever tell; and to Pierre le Jeune the 
people told the things they heard his fiddle say. His mind 
might speak through his lips—the mind of a cynicand a sceptic ; 
but his fiddle spoke his heart, even while his eyes laughed, and 
that had the compassion and the prévoyance of one who under- 
stands the woe as well as the weakness of man. 

A day or two after he came to Arromanches he went out 
along the Bayeux road and came again to the cottage of la Mére 
Suchet. Sie stood at her door in the soft twilight, knitting, and 
looking up towards the village with what seemed to Pierre le 
Jeune, when he first caught sight of her, a guarded air of anxiety. 
When she saw who was coming up to her out of the dusk, she 
smiled, all her features relaxing, and greeted him with a gentle 
‘** Bon soir, M’sieur,” her busy fingers still plying her needles. 
But the next instant her eyes went past him, her needles 
stopped ; she said, half below her breath, ‘‘ Ah, le voila !”’ 

Pierre le Jeune turned, and saw an old man, stooping, 
slouching, slow, with a sullen air, coming up the road. 

‘** Monsieur votre pére ?” he enquired, politely. 

‘*C’est mon mari,” said la Mére Suchet’s clear slow voice, 
and she went to meet him. He heard her greeting: ‘‘ Thou art 
early to-night, mon ami.” There was no answer of any kind 
that he could catch, nor did the approaching figure take the 
least notice of the woman who greeted him. 

Pierre le Jeune continued his walk meditatively. 

La Mére Suchet did not seem to come often into the village. 
Sometimes be saw her still, fine face and busy fingers and the 
nestling head of “ le tout p’tit” against her skirts on the edge of 
those groups on the cliffs or the plage of which he made the 
centre, where he would sit softly touching his fiddlestrings, 
while the talk and laughter and work went on, till a tune 
grew under his fingers and silence fell on the gossipers and hands 
slackened, and voice after voice took up the burden of the old 
song or hymnor sea-lilt, and sent it ringing far out across the 
calm water. He knew if la Mére Suchet was there when the 
singing began, whether he had seen her or no. Hers was the 
one trained voice in the community, for the good nuns had 
taught her to sing in the convent where she had spent her child- 
hcod and girlhood. But she was seldom there. 
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It is certain that the Bayeux road is the road to nearly 
all the places of interest in the neighbourhood, and it is naturally 
also the way back. Thus it happened that the soft notes of the 
fiddle often sounded there through the dusk as Pierre le Jeune caine 
home after a long day’s wandering; and the scampering feet of th: 
little sons of la Mére Suchet soon learned to answer it. Even | 
p’tit tiot discovered that it was perfectly sale on these occasion: 
to leave the refuge of one’s mother’s skirts and depart from her in 
the tracks of bolder elders, since from this man one need not 
expect either a blow or an oath. 

‘Un air, M’sieur, un petit air,” cried the fearless little voices. 
And Pierre le Jeune played air after air, his eyes on the silent 
changing face of the Norman-mother by her cottage door. Then 
there would be an exchange of greetings, of remarks on the weather 
or the children; then ‘“ Bon soir, Madame,” “* Bon soir, M’sieur,’ 
and Pierre le Jeune would go on his way to Arromanches. 

La Mére Suchet never spoke of herself as the other women 
did. Perhaps it did not occur to her that there was anything t 
speak of; perhaps she knew that her secret was no secret, for 1{ 
love secrets are open secrets, the secrets of lovelessness are stil] 
more so. All that he knew of her he learnt from the unconscious 
dreaming eyes into which his fiddle called the tragic truth; even 
the fiddle could never call it to her lips. 

One evening the shout of a hoarse voice and the sound of 
staggering feet broke suddenly through the notes of the violin. 
Pierre le ” Jeune stopped abruptly. After listening a moment he 
looked at his companion and said, “Shall I remain, Madame?” 
‘Mais non,” said la Mére Suchet, simply. ‘*He is drunk.” She 
rolled up her knitting; the little sons had already fled into the 
cottage. Pierre le Jeune left her waiting. It sometimes 
happened that there could be no music or brief interview 
because one of the little sons was ailing, and when this was 
so, la Mére Suchet had neither word nor thought for anything 
else. 

“‘The children of la Mére Suchet seem to be very delicate,” 
Pierre le Jeune said one day to la Mére Fontaine, who was a 
relative of the Suchets. ‘Que voulez-\ous,” said la Mére 
Fontaine. ‘The sons of an old man! She has lost two.” 

Pierre le Jeune was silent. 

«« She was beautiful, she was ignorant, she was good. It is 
an extremely sorrowful combination,” said la Mére Fontaine 
with decision. 

‘“ Why?” said Pierre le Jeune. 

‘“ Being beautiful, the old miser desired her; being good, she 
did as her father bade her; being ignorant, she did not know 
what it would mean. Et le voila,’’ said la Mére Fontaine. 

Pierre le Jeune was again silent. 

“The father and the husband of la Mére Suchet are partners,” 
said la Mére Fontaine, significantly. ‘‘’Tenez!” she threw out 
her hands, ‘“‘ we all have our griefs, we all have our anxieties! 
It is well enough now, but in the long winter, when the sea roars 
on the rocks, it is very different. Which of us knows, when 
the last leaves fall, who will be a widow before they come 
again?) And more than one of us has a husband who 
drinks, and children who are feeble, and poverty dwells 
with all. And whether the year be good or bad, we are 
no better off, for if the catches are too large they destroy the 
surplus fish, and we must be always poor that the prices may 
be kept level in the markets and the tradesmen make their profits. 
What would you have? Le Bon Dieu does not will that life 
should be too easy. One must accept it. But for Madeleine 
Suchet--ah, the convent teaches too much and too little. When 
her father’s second wife died, and he brought her here from the 
Sisters to keep house for him, one saw! She was beautiful. 
She was like a young queen. She was not like the fisher- 
girls of Arromanches. Well, that happened which had _ to 
happen. But she adores her children as they adore her, and it 
is there she finds her hope. Though to my mind,” finished 
la Mére Fontaine firmly, ‘‘ she spoils them.” 


One afternoon when Pierre le Jeune came down the Bayeux 
road no gay little feet came scampering to meet him. The door 
of the cottage of la Mére Suchet was shut, and, as he drew near, 
he heard the sound of bitter weeping. On the ground, his hands 
around his knees, his back against the cottage wall, the tears 
streaming down his uplifted face, sat the second son of la Mére 
Suchet, in a costume consisting of one extremely scanty shirt. 
From time to time he mingled passionate words with his sobs, of 
which all that could be distinguished was ‘‘ ma mére, ma mére.”’ 

Pierre le Jeune drew the little lad away from the cottage 
to the wayside, and there comforted him so far that he was 

able to speak. More it was not possible to do. 

‘Hast thou been naughty, Jean?” asked Pierre le Jeune. 

“Oh, yes, I have been naughty,” sobbed Jean; “j’ai déchiré 
ma culotte.” 

‘“* And thou hast been punished ? ” 

‘“*No, no!’ wailed the son of la Mére Suchet; ‘‘1 have not 
been punished. Le pére is no longer there. He has beeu, and 
he is drunk ; he has frightened us all, but he has gone again to 
the village. No one has punished me, therefore; but la mére 
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will not forgive me. She has never been thus before. She 
will not look at me.” 

It was plain Jean was as much bewildered as unhappy. 
‘‘ Perhaps she will look at me,” said Pierre le Jeune. ‘ Let us 
try. Come, Jean, thou and I will beg pardon together.” 

‘Oh, oui, oui!” cried the little French boy eagerly. ‘ Let 
us go. She will look at you.” He held on to his friend with 
oth wet hands, one twisted in his coat, the other clasped 
irmly in the fiddier’s right hand, and thus, walking sideways 
ike a crab, he accompanied Pierre le Jeune up the garden. 
[heir progress was necessarily slow, but it seemed to Jean that 
his was a safer and less bold method of approaching an angry 
nother than turning a full front would have been, and he would 
,ot relinquish it. 

Pierre le Jeune knocked at the door. There was no answer. 
va Mére Suchet had seen him coming through the window. 
le opened it gently, and the situation was clear at a glance. 
va Mére Suchet sat erect on a chair, mending the torn culotte. 
‘he three other boys, even “le tout p’tit,” crouched together in 

far corner, frightened and pale. La Mére Suchet did not look 
p when the door opened. Her face was the face of an outraged 
nd overwrought woman. Worse weapons than any the little 
ands of Jean could wield had been here at work, though patience 
ad failed with him as with all the world. But the bleeding 
vound Jean had not caused Jean might nevertheless heal. 

‘Bon jour, Madame,” said Pierre le Jeune. ‘‘ We are come 
) say that Jean is sorry for his evil-doing.” 

‘“‘T am sorry,” wailed Jean behind him, in a muffled 
oice, caused by his mouth being pressed against a large handful 
f coat-tail. 

La Mére Suchet took no notice. 

‘Go to her, then, petit,” said Pierre le Jeune. Jean once 
nore cried aloud passionately from the shelter of the coat-tails, 
‘Ah, Mére, Mére,” but he did not dare issue forth. La Mére 

Suchet’s face quivered, but she would not look up. 

“Va, donc,” said Pierre le Jeune, pushing Jean gently 
orward. Jean, taking courage as best he could, crept across 
the room, shivering. Still la Mére Suchet did not look up. He 
reached her-—closer and closer he crept, catching his breath. 
He got to his knees by her, assuming an attitude of abandoned 
remorse carefully and by degrees. One did not dare do anything 
0 impulse with this strange and unknown mother. But the 
refuge was so familiar that, once there, all else was suddenly 
forgotten. He buried his head hard, and clung to her with 
arms and legs. ‘‘ Mére, Mére,” he cried, and Ja Mére Suchet’s 
face changed. The torn culotte dropped from her hands. She 
caught her breath; then, with a sudden burst of passionate 
tears, ‘‘ Mon petit, mon ange, mon pauvre petit, was I wicked to 
thee?” she cried, opening her arms, and the next instant Jean 
was in them. 
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As Pierre le Jeune closed the door he heard the clatter of 
the feet of others flying to share the embrace of Jean. 


Late one night some time afterwards he was returning to 
Arromanches from another fishing village, whither he had been 
to play for a peasants’ féte, when, as he came alone along the cliffs, 
he suddenly perceived the figure of a woman a little way in front 
of him. She was sitting motionless on a bank, her elbows on her 
knees, her chin on her palms, gazing across the mist-strewn 
waters that moved silently and incessantiy under the moon. It 
was the figure of the peasant woman whose deep, sincere eyes 
had, since the evening that brought his wandering feet to 
Arromanches, won their way so strangely into the heart of the 
young Parisian. 

A man may be a cynic either because he perceives his own 
insincerity, or because he has been obliged to suffer from the 
insincerity of others; but if he belongs to the category of the 
second, sincerity disarms him. He 1s never a cynic to the 
unarmed soul that looks at him out of truthful eyes. 

To-night Pierre le Jeune could not see the eyes of la Mére 
Suchet. They were, in the shadow of their broad, strong brows, 
like the dark, odorous summer nights of which the unseen 
sweets are guessed by what they send forth. The snow- 
white bonnet de coton covered the hair it could hardly 
contain; dark waves escaped on either side to frame 
a face which, wide, straight-featured, sharply moulded, looked, 
in the light of the moon, like the countenance of some holy 
mother of the old days when painters found saints to hand in 
every convent, and Madonnas in every street. Other women 
were wives, had friends, knew a thousand hopes and interests, 
but that which, alone of all the relationships of life, was left this 
woman to dwell on, dream on, see God’s mercy in, had made 
her face entirely its own. Motherhood looked out of the prescient 
eyes and sat round the patient lips, and made immeasurably 
gentle the sincere and sorrowful glance. She had turned her 
head when his first footfall struck her ear. She watched him 
come, and greeted him without surprise. 

‘“* Bon soir, Monsieur,” she said, with her soft smile, and 
turned again to the sea. Her smile showed all who saw it that 
she stood with it on the threshold of a life into which none 
would be allowed. 

‘‘Bon soir, Madame,” he answered, and sat down by her. 
He did not ask her why she was out alone so late on the cliffs. 
He guessed why. When he drew his fiddle under his cheek, 
and began to play softly in the silence of her sea-gazing, like 
someone dreaming aloud to himseif, it only said the things the 
night was saying—had been saying ever since the moon had 
lifted herself into the waiting skies above the sea. After a 
moment the inevitable answer rose to her face; her gaze 
changed without moving, her clasped hands relaxed. She no 
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” 


‘< Never ?” said Pierre le Jeune. 

‘¢ Never,” she said. 

«Go further inland,” said Pierre le Jeune, abruptly. 
“It will grow cold here on the exposed cliff. Had | 
but my cloak!” 

“The night is very warm,’ 
rising to her feet. 

He stooped and took his fiddle; then held out hi 
hand. 

«« Adieu, Madame,” he said. 

«« Adieu, Monsieur,” said la Mére Suchet. 

He went on his road to Arromanches. His fidd] 
was silent under his arm; the back of his left hand wa 
wet with her tears—the tears of the spoilt life he coul 
not help. 

The next day he went away, and he did not see 1 
Mére Suchet again. When he came to her cottage o 
his road to Bayeux, his knapsack or his shoulders, hi 
fiddle under his arm, he paused outside, and listene 
a moment. It was again a hot still night; the harves 
moon hung low above the wide flat country, the ful 
unfoaming sea, close against the cliffs, surged witha so! 
low sound along their smooth shoulders. 

The cottage door was shut, but it did not bar th 
angry voice, hoarse and loud, that spoke incessant: 
within. Pierre le Jeune went on, and the lights o 
Arromanches faded behind him. 


| FALCONRY—II 


” 


’ 


said la Mére Suchet 





‘* The fearefull Partridge being sprung by quest 
Of Spaniells, from their pleasing foode and rest, 
The keene and Bloody Hawke pursues, the Knight 
Hath then his Sport, and feasts on them at night.” 


HIS doggerel quatrain and others of much 
the same calibre render humorous a set oi 
English hawking pictures (by Barlow and 
Hollar) of the seventeenth century, the same 
that gave birth to the German artist, John 





UNHOODING THE FALCON. Elias Ridinger, of whose series ‘‘ Huntsmen and 

Falconers” we lately reproduced six, and ‘of which 

longer saw what she looked at. Of what was she thinking when ve again propose to treat in the present article. It must be left 
her face changed to his music thus? Was it of the holy peaceful to another paper to show the Englishmen’s conception of sport 


childhood in the quiet convent? Of the wondering 
dreams of the young girl first coming out into life? 
Of the little sons who lay in the chefchyard? Of 
those worst trials ‘of a woman’s existence which seem 
for ever to stop short of God, and which no prayer 
can sanctify ? He did not know. 

Suddenly her tears gathered. She did not move, 
nor stir to hide them; her deep eyes kept through 
them their steady intense gaze seawards. They over- 
flowed and drops fell on her hands. 

The violin stopped abruptly. 

‘Thou art unhappy, mon ami,” said Pierre le 
Jeune below his breath, for the tears had broken the 
silence as no words could have done. 

“IT am unhappy,” said la Mére Suchet quietly. 
She said it slowly, in her low, clear voice. She did 
not move or look at him. After a moment she said 
again, “lam unhappy.” Her voice broke, and she 
dropped her face in her arms. Pierre le Jeune, 
moving nearer, slipped a hand into her hands, so that 
it was on his also she bowed her face. He said nothing. 

**Do you know why I am here alone, Monsieur ?”’ 
said la Mére Suchet’s stifled voice after a moment 
‘‘My husband has driven me out. I shall return in 
the morning. It has happened before. He does not 
let me in till it is time to light the fire and make his 
breakfast. You must go, Monsieur.” 

““Why?” said Pierre le Jeune. 

‘* Because | must remain,” said la Mére Suchet. 

‘** You cannot ; you must seek shelter.” 

“T will never seek shelter.” She lifted her face 
and looked at him. ‘ No one but you knows that he 
does this,” she said, hurriedly. Her desire and her 
fear were alike clear enough. 

““No one else shall know,” said Pierre le Jeune; 
and her face, relaxing, dropped again. 

** But yeu cannot stay here alone all the night. 
You must allow me to remain with you. I will go 
directly it grows light.” 

“You must go now, Monsieur,” said la Mére 
Suchet simply. ‘No harm can come to me alone.” 

A short silence ensued. Pierre Je Jeune stood up. 

* T cannot help vou?” he said. 


“No, Monsieur,” FLYING AT WILD GEESE. 
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and the technique of their artists, though Hollar was really by 
birth and schooling a countryman of Ridinger, and an English- 
man only by right of a long residence. 

Of the meaning of Ridinger’s engravings there is never 
much doubt; they ‘“‘shout” their subject at you very plainly, 
and they hardly need the elaborate French and German explana- 
tory legends underneath the picture. It may be added that neither 
of these two languages has undergone the same metamorphosis 
in the spelling that has the English tongue. According to some 
amusingly inept criticism in one of our sporting magazines, the 
German of Ridinger was ‘‘ obscure and old,” but this is certainly 
not the case, and it is as understandable as is his French, both 
being far nearer modern German and French than is the 
instance cited of seventeenth century English to the English of 
the twentieth century. 

Our first picture represents a falconer in the act of unhood- 
ing his hawk, displaying to 
sharp eyes two herons flying 
high up in the air. His 
spirited horse seems to resent 
the restraint of the bit, and, 
as Thienemann (Ridinger’s 
biographer) puts it, it seems 
to want to follow the hawk’s 
example and also to soar into 
the air. 

Our second picture intro- 
duces us to the’ sport of 
flying the hawk at the wild 
goose, a sport that combined 
the useful with the pleasant, 
and this is also exemplified 
in the third reproduction, 
where wild ducks are the 
quarry. This last picture is of 
particular interest, as it shows 
us the spaniel at work. 

One of the _ earliest 
accounts we possess of “ bird 
dogs” being used by falconers 
is given by Albertus Magnus, 
the famous Bishop of Regens- 
burg (Ratisbon), who, we 
know, wrote that part of his 
“Historia Animalium” con- 
taining the description of the 
chien d’oisel before 1250, for 
Vincensius de Beauvais quotes 
him previous to that year. 
Whether this dog was the 
same kind about’ which 
Gaston Phoebus gives’ us 
such an interesting chapter 
in his ‘* Deduiz de la Chasse,” 
translated into English by 
Edward Duke of York, can- 
not now be decided, for 
Albertus Magnus’s_ remarks 
about his appearance are 
rather general, but it is 
certain that the spaniel came 
originally from Spain. They 
possess, as Gaston Phoebus 
put it in his quaint language, 
many good qualities and 
many evil ones, as do the 
people from the country 
from which they hail, the 
latter, according to our own 
Master of Game, preponderat- 
ing, though it is only fair 
to say that both these great 
Nimrods of five hundred 
years ago wrote more as 
veneuys than as partisans of 
falconry. ‘‘ Unless I had a goshawk or a falcon, or a hawk 
for the river, or sparrow-hawk, or nets, I would never have 
spaniels there where | would hunt,” writes Edward of York. 
In a recently-published, beautifully-turned-out, work on the 
pointer, in the historical part of which Mr. Arkwright treats also 
upon the spaniel, there is much that is interesting to the fowler. 
When, however, he attributes the ‘* Master of Game ’”’ to Edmund 
of Langley instead of to his son Edward, second Duke of York, 
ne has been misled by Cecil and the numerous authors that have 
copied from him. 

A still more ancient German church-lord, Boniface of 
Mayence, who died in 755, left to us, in a letter addressed to him 
by King Ethelbert, an interesting proof that falconry was 
actively pursued by our Saxon ancestors. The King asks the 
Archbishop to send him two falcons that would fly to the crane, for, 
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said he, “‘there are very few birds of use for that flight in this 
country,” 2.e, in Kent. Asser, as Mr. Harting in his Bibl. 
Accipt. tells us, in his life of Alfred the Great, refers to that 
King’s love of hawking; while William of Malmesbury records 
much the same of Athelstan, who procured his hawks from 
Wales, and Edward the Confessor’s partiality for this sport is 
also reported by this historian. 

Of the apocryphal sport of flying at the stag with the eagle, 
of which Somervile tells us in his poem (1742), Ridinger gives 
us fortunately no pictorial account, for it is very doubtful 
whether this sport had really ever an existence outside of certain 
poets’ imaginations. Those of the readers of Country Lire 
fortunate enough to possess in their libraries the fine folio of 
Richard Blome, called ‘‘ The Gentleman’s Recreation (1686),”’ 
can, by placing the five full-page plates dealing with hawking 
alongside of our Ridinger prints, observe at a glance that the 





FLYING AT WILD DUCK. 


sport was conducted in the two countries on very much the same 
lines. The fact that a second edition appeared tyelve years after 
the first shows that, notwithstanding the wide borrowing of 
Master Blome, it ranked in the eyes of sportsmen.-as a standard 
work. 

To come now to the subject of our two next reproductions 
from Ridinger’s falconry set, we reach what is no longer to be 
termed a sport, but rather an occupation, viz., that of the bird- 
snarer, who, with his pipes, lures, snares, traps, nets, and decoy 
birds waged a deadly warfare against the feathery tribe. In the 
first picture we see this grotesquely-garbed figure travelling 
along a high road in quest for new fields for his operations. 
Witbout shoes to his feet, with a fox’s brush in his hat, he is 
leading his patient sumpter-horse, upon which is packed a strange 
medley of trapping contrivances of all sorts. In his hands he 
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carries the “ platform pole,” which he planted into the ground, 
placing the decoy owl upon it when ready for operations in some 
quiet field or sequestered clearing in the woods. In the back- 
ground we notice the Vogelheerd, or snaring-ground, towards 
which he is making his way. This snaring and trapping of 
small birds was ever a favourite amusement of the Italians, 
much more so than of the Germans or English, and we need 
but scan the very numerous pictures of it by Stradanus, Bol, and 
others who knew Italian “sport” in the sixteenth century, to 
become acquainted with some of the “‘ engines’ employed by the 
bird-catcher. 

There were, however, also English pictures and books that 
dealt with the subject. A few of these may be mentioned 
while upon the subject of fowling. One of the best known 
is a compilation by the freely - travelling pen of Gervase 
Markham, called “ Hunger’s Prevention, or the Whole 
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Arte of Fowling by Water and Land,” that taught readers 
in 1621 how to capture birds, the ‘ pourtrays” of whic! 
he figures. They show a somewhat primitive conceptior 
of art. a 
A far rarer book of that period was ‘“ A Jewell for Gentrie, 
published in 1614 by one who hid his identity under the initial 
“TT, S.” According to Mr. Harting, it was almost certain|' 
Thomas Snodham who wrote it. It now ranks amongst th 
rarest old sporting books, and deals with its subject as “a 
exact dictionary or true method to make any man understand a 
the art, secrets, and worthy knowledge belonging to hawking 
hunting, fowling, and fishing.” The author’s remarks upon th 
nature and properties of ‘fowles in the ayre’’ are particular! 
interesting. 
An equally rare but less original work of that tm 
is William Gryndal’s book published in 1596, the vartol 
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editions of Symon Latham’s works coming next in chrono- 
logical order; but about all these bibliographical details 
the reader should consult Mr. Harting’s ‘ Bibliotheca 
Accipitraria.” 

Our last picture deals once more with falconry, but it 
represents an unwelcome rather than a pleasing incident in the 
day’s sport. The funny-looking object madg¢ of a bird’s wings, 
swung at the end of a cord by the horseman, is, of course, 
the “lure,” which is brought into operation if the hawk has 
failed in taking his quarry, and has to be enticed back to his 
master’s gloved fist. 

There were occasions when the lure was not used; thus, 
when a hawk from one cause or another refused to make the 
stoop at the quarry he was flown at. Falconers used to call it 
“turning tail to tail,” as Turbervile informs us in a quaint passage 
worth quoting : “It hapneth oftentimes that when you have let 
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your Goshawk flee at a Partridge, she wil neyther kill it nor 
flee it to mark, but turneth tayle to tayle, as Falconers term it, 
that is when she hath flown it a bowshot or more, she giveth it 
over and takes a tree. Then shall you call in your Spaniel. 
to the retryfe that way that your hawke flew the Partridge. 
And the Falconer drawing himselfe that way, may cast her out a 
quicke Partridge which he shall carry for such purposes in his 
Hawking-bagge, in such sort as the Hawke may see it, and 
thinke that it is the same which she flew. And so crying when, 
you cast it out, ‘ Ware Hawke, ware,’ make her seaze it and 
feede her upon it that she may be encouraged thereby to flee out 
with a Partridge.” 

From this passage one sees that hawking had its drawbacks 
and depressing incidents, as have all other sorts of sport. Of 
the delights of this most ancient of all pastimes, no one sings a 
more stirring paan than the great Provencal falconer Charles 


BIRD-SNARER'S USE OF THE 











THE LURE, USED TO ENTICE THE 


d’Arcussia. Leta quatrain from his pen form the conclusion to 
this slight sketch of falconry. 
** Je n’ay autre dessein ; ce que plus je souhaite, 
C’est de voir mes chiens noirs briller d’affectior., 
Lorsque mes deux faucons sont en belle action, 
L’un pendu dans le ciel sur l’autre qui l’arreste.” 
W. A. Bar_iie-GRonMan. 


SPORT & NATURAL HISTORY | 
. . IN NORFOLK ISLAND, | 


N the early part of this year a friend and I had the rather unusual! 
opportunity of spending a month among the descendants of the 


Sounty mutineers on Norfolk Island. Some of our experiences 
may interest readers of CounrRY LIFE. I will first speak of such sport as 
we had. The island is plentifully stocked with pigeons and Californian 


quails, and there are a small number of pheasants; in the winter a 
kind of snipe is found, As our visit was during the month of April (corresponding 
to October of northern latitules) I am unable to speak of these two latter, 
pheasant shooting not commencing till May Ist. Quail, being very abundant, 
are not indulged with a close season—a defect which should certainly be 
remedied, as since the advent of a cable station the number of guns on the 
island has largely increased. We were fortunate enough to procure the 
services of a noted island sportsman, Harry Cornish (¢.e., Cornelius’s son) 
by name, his real surname of Quintal being of little use in a community where 
the Quintals number at least one hundred, Without this gentleman’s help 
we should probably have had poor sport in the short time at our disposal, the 
favourite haunts of the quail being very widely distributed. 

In Norfolk Island the correct procedure when shooting—‘‘ hunting,” as 
the natives term it—is to start out on horseback. On arriving at a likely 
spot the animals are tethered to a tree, and after the locality has been 
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thoroughly shot over, one remounts 
and rides further on—a very good 
plan of campaign, as the best places 
are often rather far apart and the 
country is rough. As usual with quail, 
the great difficulty was to get the 
birds to rise. Mr. Cornish was pro- 
vided with a dog, some relation to 
a setter, which the captain of a 
steamer trading between the islands 
had lent him, being unwilling to 
trust the animal among dog-loving 
(? dog-eating) natives. The island 
is intersected by steep-sided little 
valleys, generally with a_ sandy 
bottom, filled with a more or less 
dense bush of wild tobacco and other 
scrub, The coveys seem to frequent 
only the thickets bordered by grass 
land ; cultivated land or the presence 
of any of the great pines to which the 
island gives its name seems to be 
decidedly distasteful to the birds. The 
tobacco bush has a particular attrac- 
tion for the quail. 

Our usual and most successful 
plan was to send the dog down into 
one of the gullies, one gun going along 
the top of either bank and so working 
along its whole length. When the dog 
was in the mood this gave us very 
good sport; but he had his days when, 
suffering from an excess of youthful 
exuberance, he would put up all the 
birds within a radius of half a mile at 
once. In justice I must add that he 
never failed to retrieve. Pigeons are 
very abundant ; they are the descen- 
dants of the common domestic blue 
pigeons introduced into the island by 
Captain Cook. When shooting these 
birds we found it.an advantage to 
have nags quiet enough to permit a 
shot being fired when mounted. A 
great place for pigeons was the pig 
farm of the Mission; here a couple of 
brace could generally be reckoned on 
every time we passed. The birds were 
exceedingly good to eat—big, dark, 
and firm-fleshed, almost approaching 
game in flavour. Our record bag for 
one day was eight brace of quails and 
fifteen brace of pigeons (two guns). 

There are a large number of 
domestic cats which have renounced 
the comforts of home life and have 
taken to the woods. These animals, 
which are very destructive to the bird 
life with which the island teems, 
make very good shooting with a rifle, 
I am told, but it was a form of sport 
in which we did not participate. From what I observed of the pheasants, it 
struck me that their numbers are sadly decreasing, and there is no doubt but 
that a close season of two or three years is necessary if they are not to be 
totally exterminated. It must be recollected that there is no private 
preservation nor artificial breeding. As in most oceanic islands, apart from 
domestic animals (in which I include rats), there are no quadrupeds. I do 
not remember seeing even mice. 

As in all the South Sea Islands, the sea-fishing is splendid. but at 
Norfolk Island, owing to the abruptness of the shores, landing is at times 
dangerous, and frequently a wet proceeding. The staple industry of the 
Norfolk Islanders (when they feel inclined to work) is whaling, but the supply 
of whales is yearly diminishing. About three miles south of Norfolk Island 
is a smaller island—Phillip Island. This is very thickly populated with 
rabbits, the descendants of a few pairs rashly imported comparatively recently. 
Not long ago the place was covered with bush, but now there is barely a 
vestige of green stuff. Rumour has it that the rabbits are developing 
cannibal habits and learning to fish, The penalty for importing a rabbit into 
Norfolk Island is instant and permanent exile. It will be rather interesting 
to see whether the three miles of sea-water between the two islands will 


remain a barrier to the ravenous conies. R. M.S. 


FORCING THE LILAC. 


OME twelve months ago or more we had a description 
in our columns of the modern methods of retardation 
by means of which it is possible to obtain lilies-of-the- 
valley and other flowers all the year round. A somewhat 
similar art is that of forcing the lilac, which, however, is 

practicaily French, although a few establishments where it is 
practised may exist in England, Belgium, and Germany. It is 
chiefly from those around Paris that Europe is supplied with 
thousands of sprays of this delightful flower at the season when 
the ground is often white with snow. It may not be generally 
known that the white blooms are obtained from the roots of the 
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ordinary  violet- 
coloured lilac, 
and it is by 
means of quick 
forcing in semi- 
obscurity that 
the flowers are 
blanched. Most 
of the nurseries 
from which these 
flowers are sup- 
plied are situated 
at Pantin; a 
northern suburb, 
and at Vitry and 
Choisy-le-Bar, to 
the south of 
Paris. 

The  photo- 
sraphs we show 
ire from the 
‘‘Forceries 
Grain d’Orge,” 
yne of the largest 
establishments of 
the kind in 
Paris. Here 
the plantations 
extend to 


hundreds of IN THE FORCING-HOUSE. 


acres, on which 

nothing but lilac shrubs are grown. They are cultivated in the 
open for six or seven years, when they are ready for the opera- 
tion of forcing; and this is carried on during the whole of the 
winter up to the month of April, after which the plants no 
longer need any forciug, but are, on the contrary, subjected to 
retardation. All through the autumn and winter, as long as it 
is actually freezing, the shrubs are literally torn out of the 
ground, and piled up like faggots of dead wood in innumerable 
barns. After that, the demands of the market have to be con- 
sidered. According to the requirements, quantities are taken 
and planted roughly in earth and packed closely together in long 
“halls,” with an alley down the centre. These “halls” are 
dimly lighted by a glass roof with shutters beneath, by 
means of which it is possible to regulate the amount of light 
admitted to the flowers. The rooms are heated by steam to 
a temperature varying from 18deg. to 25deg. centigrade 
(64deg. to 7gdeg. Fahrenheit), according to the weather, and 
in a fortnight the apparently dry sticks are crowned with 
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masses of pure 
white flowers, 
mingled with 
foliage of a pale 
green. The 
harvest 1S 
gathered twice 
daily, for the 
delicate blooms 
brought into 
existence by this 
curious artifice 
have but a short 
time in which to 
show their 
colours, and 
would fade on 
their stems were 
the cutting 
delayed even for 
a few hours. 
Curiowsly 
enough, if they 
are cut, they 
will remain fresh 


from tive to 
seven days, and 
can be sent 


even as iar as 
Russia in perfect 
safety. 

The production of the Parisian forcing-house during the 
busy parts of the season attains to a total of from 5,000 to 6,000 
bunches a day, which necessitates the planting of 20,000 roots 
daily. During the summer season the supplies are very small, 


















WINTER 





BLOOM. 


tne season commencing in October and ending in April. In 
most of these nurseries roses and hydrangeas are also cultivated 
largely. It is claimed by those who grow white lilac that there 
is a great secret connected with their method, and this they 
jealously guard; but the fact of the matter is that it is in 
attention to minute details connected with the treatment of the 
roots, the variations of light and temperature, water, pruning, 
etc., that the way to success lies. A curious detail in connection 
with the industry is that the growers of the shrubs which 
are eventually used for forcing purposes send large numbers 
of them to foreign forcing establishments, often consisting of 
consignments of several waggons, each of 2,000 or 3,000 
plants. 
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THE SEAT OF ° 


SIR HENRY PASTON-BEDINGFELD. 3 


HOUGH Norfolk has no mountains within its bounds. 
it is the characteristic landscape land of Crome and 
Constable, and possesses every other characteristic 
English feature. There are breezy heights on the 
northern shore, and tracts of broken ground, with an 

undergrowth of ferns and wild hyacinths, well known to visitors 
to Sheringham and Cromer. Inland, in the district of Aylsham, 
are wide pastures, nobly timbered, and deep lanes between 
good scented hedgerows; avenues, parks, and stately houses— 
the garden, indeed, of Norfolk. Then, on the east, in the region 
of the Broads, we have a kind of Holland, English still, with its 
sluggish rivers widened into lakes, and great wherries passing 
silently by villages with red-tiled roofs, and amid lines of pollard 
trees. Again, near Thetford and Swaffham, is the land of the 
‘‘ Breeks,” being expanses of moorland, with gorse and bracken, 
the latest haunt of crane and bittern. 

In this part of the county Sir Henry Paston-Bedingfeld’s 
house stands in its broad and ample park, surrounded by its 
moat, and fortunate among all the houses of Norfolk. Its south 
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wing was pulled down in 1778, but otherwise it bears the very 
aspect that it did when Sir Edmund Bedingfeld, the builder, 
was licensed by the last of the Plantagenets to embattle and 
crenellate. And yet only a few ruins mark the site of Oxnead, the 
once stately home of the Pastons; while Caister, where Sir John 
Fastolfe lived in state and splendour, has disappeared; and of 
the old house at Costessey, where the Jerninghams have lived 
since Elizabeth’s days, of Kenninghall, and of Surrey’s Mount, 
once the house of the Howards, not a trace remains. Old 
memories of feud and broil live in the shire, and echoes may 
still be heard of the Wars of the Roses, and the days of 
the Parliament men, of brothers ranged on opposing sides in 
the strife, of lands sequestrated, and of families undone. For- 
tunate, then, is it that Oxburgh still stands, and that the Beding- 
felds remain. Many interesting things are in its history. There 
was always something of earnest zeal and strenuous purpose in 
the men of East Anglia. Here rose the strong wave of 
Protestantism that nerved the ‘‘men of religion’ who were the 
very beginning of Cromwell’s New Model Army, possessed 
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with zeal that proved a 
match forthe chivalry of the 
Cavalier. Yet the Beding- 
felds at Oxburgh, the Jer- 
ninghams, Townshends, 
Yelvertofts, Wodehouses, 
and De Greys held to their 
ancient faith, and _ the 
county can show many a 
priest’s hiding place to-day. 
Scott might have had 
Oxburgh in his mind when 
he made Ganlesse say to 
Julian Peveril, ‘‘ Here is an 
ancient hall within four 
miles, with an old knightly 
pantaloon for its lord, an 
ill-beruffled Dame Barbara 
for its lady gay, a Jesuit in 
a butler’s habit to say 
grace, an old tale of Edgehill 
or Worcester fight to relish 
a cold venison pasty, a 
flagon of claret mantled 
with cobwebs, a bed for 
you in the priest’s hiding- 
hole.” 

The Bedingfelds had 
been settled at Bedingfeld 
in Suffolk long before they 
came into possession of 
Oxburgh through a mar- 
riage with the heiress of 
Tudenham., The _ hall 
stands about six miles 
south-west of Swaffham, 
in a district which seems 
to have had some import- 
ance in Roman_ times. 
Turketel the Dane, Earl 
of East Anglia, held it at 
the survey, and the Con- 
queror gave it to Ralph de 
Limesio or Limesy, from 
whose family it passed in 
the time of Edward I. to 
the Weylands, of whom 
one had free warren, with 


the “‘ view of frankpledge,” the assize of bread and beer, and 
the rights of gallows, pillory, tumbril, and waifs and strays, with 
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a weekly market and three 
fairs in the year. An 
heiress then brought it to 
Sir Robert Tudenham, 
whose daughter and _ ulti- 
mate heiress married 
Edmund Bedingfeld, Esq. 
This was in the days of the 
Roses, and while Beding- 
jeld was a Yorkist, his 
brother-in-law, Sir Thomas 
Tudenham, joined the Lan- 
casttian side. Spelman, 
the learned Norfolk knight, 
says they had entered into 
such a compact as kinsmen 
sometimes made. If for- 
tune should favour the Red 


Rose, Tudenham would 
intercede for Bedingfeld, 
and if the White Rose 


were triumphant, Beding 
feld would use his offices 
for the safety of Tudenham. 
The latter was arrested for 
having entered into com- 


munications with Queen 
Margaret, and, __— being 


condemned, was executed 
on Tower Hill, with other 
Lancastrians, on February 
2and, 1461. It 
asserted that Bedingfeid 
broke the faith he had 
solemnly plighted, but this 
is proved by Blomefield, 
the Norfolk historian, to 
have been a libel, since he 


has been 


died some years before 
Tudenham was. con- 
demned. 


Edmund Bedingfeid’s 
grandson, another 
Edmund, knighted at the 
coronation of Richard III., 
was the builder of Oxburgh 
I all, which he received per- 
mission to castellate in 1482 


—‘‘that he according to his will and pleasure may build, make, 
and construct walls and towers with stone, lime, and gravel, 
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around and below his manor of Oxburgh, in the county of 
Norfolk, and enclose that manor with walls and towers of this 
kind; also embattle, crenellate, and machicolate those walls and 
towers ’’—and, further, he was to have a Weekly market, to be 
held on Friday, together with a court of ‘“ Pie-Poudre,” to 
which the disputants of the market-place, fresh from the dusty 
quarrel, with pieds poudreux, might resort for instant and ready 
justice from the seneschal. 

The date of Oxburgh Hall is thus definitely known, though, 
if it were uncertain, we should be able to fix it approximately, 
owing to the characteristic features of the house being in the 
earliest so-called Tudor style. 
The lofty gate-tower on the 
north side is a grand turreted 
work of venerable brick, with 
two lofty angle turrets, com- 
parable in some ways to the 
famous tower at Layer Marney. 
In one of the turrets is a 
winding stair, and in the other 
are small apartments, vaulted 
and groined. We may still 
note the crenellations and 
embattlements of the builder, 
and in the spring of the great 
arch aloft from turret to turret, 
the machicolation, which was 
to enable the defenders to pour 
molten lead or missiles upon 
the heads of the assailants 
at the gate. There is also the 
quadrangular form of the honse, 
and its enclosure by a complete 
moat, in which are reflected 
the picturesque walls, oriels, 
embattled gables, twisted chim- 
neys, and other picturesque 
features so well seen in the 
pictures. The bridge is com- 
paratively modern, and replaces 
an older drawbridge. | There 
is, however, no trace of a port- 
cullis, for which, perhaps, the 
necessity had disappeared when Copyright 
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the formidable tower was raised. The moat is supplied by a 
rivulet running through it, and is about 5oft. wide, and can be 
filled to a depth of about roft. The length of the building from 
east to west is about 174ft., and from north to south 171ft. 
There is a pleasant inner court, but unfortunately the great 
banqueting-room on the south side, described by old Blomefield 
as 54ft. long and 34ft. broad, with an oaken roof similar to that 
of Westminster Hall, ‘equal in height to the length of it, and 
having been lately very agreeably ornamented and improved,” 
was improved out of existence altogether in 1778. The embattled 
wall and corridor that took its place may be seen in the picture. 
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Pugin says of the hall that it was furnished with two oriels or 
bays at the upper end and a screen at the lower, separating it 
from the lobby and kitchens in the usual fashion of ancient dining 
halls. The effect of the removal of this imposing chamber was 
to make Oxburgh Hall a square of three sides facing the south, 
and having on the north the entrance tower and porter’s lodge, 
with a modernised dining-room, on the west side the library and 
saloon with an ante-room, and on the east various offices. Ina 
turret projecting from the east tower is the hiding-place in the wall, 
about 5ft. square, entered through a trapdoor concealed in the 
floor, the door being formed of a wooden frame enclosing bricks, 
centred on an iron axle, and contrived to open when pressed on 
one side. 

King Henry VII. visited Oxburgh apparently in 1487, and 
still the “ King’s Room” is shown in the gateway tower. It is an 
extremely interesting apartment, 33ft. long and 2oft. broad. 
The walls have the ancient linen pattern in the panelling and 
curious old tapestry hanging above, representing subjects which 
are uncertain, though in one an ecclesiastic seems to be giving 
his blessing to a king. The oaken bedstead has a coverlet and 
curtains of green velvet, with various devices of beasts and birds 
embroidered. They are named, as, for example, ‘a swalloe,” 
‘“‘a leparde,” and ‘th’ ostrich,” 
and are believed to have been 
worked by the hand of Mary 
Queen of Scots and Bess of 
Hardwicke, Countess of Shrews- 
bury, who was one of her 
custodians. Sir Henry Beding- 
feld, grandson of the builder of 
Oxburgh, one of the gentlemen 
who appeared in arms at Fram- 
lingham in defence of Queen 
Mary, having with him 140 
men completely armed, was after- 
wards taken into Elizabeth’s 
favour, and made captain of the 
Guards, Governor of the Tower, 
and Vice-Chamberlain of the 
Queen. She was accustomed to 
speak of him as “her gaoler,” 
because, before she came to the 
throne, she was for some time 
in his charge at Woodstock. 
There is no certainty as to how 
the Scottish Queen’sembroideries 
came to Oxburgh, but it must 
have been in Sir Henry Beding- 
feld’s time. They bear her 
initials and the names of George 
and Elizabeth Shrewesburye. 
Elizabeth visited Bedingfeld at 
Oxburgh in 1578, and is said to 
have been lodged in the apart- 
ment over the *“‘ King’s Room.” 

Sir Henry Bedingfeld’s great- 
grandson, another Sir Henry, 
was raised to the baronetage 
in 1661, after the Restoration. 
During the Commonwealth the 
troubles of the Civil War had 
swept over the place, and, Sir 
Henry being a Cavalier, the 
estate was seized by the Parlia- 
mentary Committee, because of 


his “treason against the Parlia- Copyright AN ANCIENT 


ment and people of England,” 

and, with other possessions, was sold for the sum _ of 
£9,977 18s. 84d. to William Holcroft and Geoffrey Northleigh, 
certain annual charges being laid upon it. A little later, 
however, the Bedingfelds were enabled to buy back their 
heritage, and it has ever since remained in the hands of the 
family. 

The house contains many interesting portraits, including 
Henry VII., William de la Pole, Duke of Suffolk, Mary Queen 
of Scots, Sir Thomas Gresham (by Zucchero), the Earl and 
Countess of Arundel (by Vandyck), Secretary Cromwell (by 
Holbein), and others. The ancient furniture and decorations 
are also extremely interesting. The surroundings of the house 
are of gentle and attractive character. From the margin of the 
moat level lawns stretch away into the nobly wooded park. 
Of garden there is little, but the external attractions of the 
ancient abode, reflected in its moat, are enough. They area 
truly satisfying picture, with the right English charm. In the 
grounds is a modern Gothic Roman Catholic chapel, for the use 
of the family and tenants. The parish church, which is both 
Early English and Perpendicular, is large and handsome, with a 
tall spire, a roof panelled and curiously carved, and the Beding- 
feld chapel on the south side of the chancel, with curious and 
interesting monuments. 
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Such, then, is this ancient Norfolk dwelling-place. It will 
be seen that what was said at the beginning—that it has been 
fortunate among all the houses of the county—is true, since its 
appearance has changed but little since the days in which it 
was built, and it is still an example of a style of which we have 
not too many in the country. The earliest Tudor forms in brick 
must indeed be sought chiefly in East Anglia, and Oxburgh 
Hall is an excellent type of their picturesqueness. 


IN THE GARDEN. 


THE Rock GARDEN AT KEw. 


HIS beautiful spot in the Royal Gardens is now full of interest, and 
it is pleasant to see visitors, note-book in hand, taking advantage 
of this public opportunity of making acquaintance with rare 
alpine and other gems of the spring months. The season is early. 
Daffodils are in full beauty, and these figure largely, not so much 
the garden varieties, but species such as the white Narcissus 

cernuus and the pretty little yellow N. cyclamineus. The lover of Anemones 
will find a host in bloom, A. blanda has been in bloom for some weeks; it 
is one of the first to open, and now we 
have in addition the lovely Apennine 
Windflower and the white variety. 
An Anemone of Eastertide is the 
Pasque-flower (A. pulsatilla), which 
loves to send its roots into gritty soil. 
There is much beauty in its beautiful 
silky buds and purple flowers, wit! 
their boss of yellow stamens. <A neat 
ally is A. Halleri, which is even more 
beautiful than the native species. But 
on every hand there are rare or unusual 
alpine flowers, and the little alpine 
house is still an attraction, although 
with warmer winds and sunnier skies 
we seek the open garden, veiled now 
in tenderest green and fragrant with 
opening bu and blossom. 


THE WILD VIOLETs. 


Continuing our notes on the above, 
others to be noted are: 

V. odorata Sweet Violet).—This 
wilding of native groves, pastures, and 
hedgerows is among the most precious 
of native flowers. It is not confined 
to these isles, but spreads through the 
whole of Europe, Siberia, and other 
lands. As many are aware, it is the 
origin of the large single and double 
Violets of to-day, the Neapolitan and 
others, and there are white and blue 
forms. Mrs. Dandridge, writing from 
Virginia, says: ‘* We prize the English 
single Violets, both white and purple, 
more than any of our native species, 
both because they are earlier than ours, 
and because they are so delightfully 
fragrant, while ours are, with one 
exception, scentless. The perfume of 
V. blanda is so faint that some people 
deny it the possession of this crowning 
charm. The fragile - looking single 
white English Violet grows wild in our 
shady groves and spreads quite freely, 
even in poor, uncultivated soil. — It 
is perfectly hardy here, and has been 


DOOR. “COUNTRY LIFE." naturalised at Rose Brake for at least 
thirty years. It blooms with the 
Forsythia. The ground under some old Forsythia bushes is carpeted 


with this gentie and charming flower. In other places the purple 
English Violet has formed vigorous colonies. This species, V. odorata, 
is described in Britton and Brown’s ‘Illustrated Flora of the Northern 
States and Canada,’ because, though it came originally from England, 
it has escaped from gardens, and is now naturalised in many places, 
especially in the Virginias and other long-settled parts of America. Outdoor 
Violets begin to flower here about the first week in April or the last week in 
March, according to the season, but the native sorts are not much in evidence 
until May, which is our great Viclet month.” The writer hopes shortly to scent 
the garden with white Violets. He remembers a sunny day spent with the 
Hon. Mrs. Boyle in her garden at Huntercombe, when, as is written in her 
charming ‘‘ A Garden of Pleasure,” ‘‘a certain sweet and silvery charm began 
to spread over all the garden, quite low on the ground, almost under foot. 
The seeds may have lain there long, first carried by the birds, perhaps. We 
have never before observed this overspreading of white Violets. In every 
corner where there may be any little bit of border not dug—under trees, even 
niched into the walls—in all parts of the garden, are white Violets. We 
should not be content with always white instead of purple ; yet there is some 
kind of strange little spell about the white, so that sometimes I am compelled 
to put on my hat and hasten out of the garden, just for a moment's look at 
their fresh, pleasant faces and to inhale their scent. There is no *‘ easting ° 
in their perfume, whether they come white or blue; and, indeed, I think 
these white Violets must be ‘for luck.’ It matters not if we have to-day’s 
chill sunlight or if a black north-easter blows, the silvery patches shine on 
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Violets are very little 


unheeded in serene and genial lowliness. 
! Under a sunny 


flowers, but somehow there’s much to say about them! 
hedgerow of the Walk meadow blue and white Violets grow together, with a 
third kind in which the blue seems to run into the white—white Violets dashed 
with blue or lilac. And two or three years ago, under another quickset hedge 
in our lane, I scattered some seeds of purple Violets for the delight of our 
village children, or for any little wayfarers in the spring. The seeds did not 
seem to come up, and I forgot all about them till the other day, when we 
saw, with great satisfaction, a little boy and his big brother happily engaged 
gathering dark sweet Violets under the barren hedge, and making them up 
into posies, with a few scant early Daisies.” 

I’. palmata.—This is a pretty Violet with blue flowers in May and June. 
In Virginia, Mrs. Dandridge says, this is one of the earliest of Violets, and 
found in the dry soil of wooded uplands. ‘‘ Its leaves are palmate and its 
flowers bright blue in colour. Some older botanists called this a variety 
V. cucullata, but it is now considered distinct enough to be classed as a 
separate species. It is very pretty when it is covered with its charming 
flowers, which are borne in great profusion. V. palmata is a good subject for 
the rock garden in a situation partially shaded. It does not need much 
moisture.” 

I. pedata,—This is perhaps the most charming of all wild Violets and 
is familiarly known as the Bird’s-foot Violet, while in its native land it is often 
found on sandy and dry hills and in fields ; some grow it with marked success 
in ground almost all, if not wholly, peat. One well-known lover of hardy 
flowers writes, ‘‘I have grown the plant as well in peaty soil as in gritty 
loam, and generally I find that in any good mixture free from too much 
humus it is safe.” Mrs. Dandridge, writing from Rose Brake, mentions 
that, ‘“‘so far it has resisted all attempts to naturalise, though it covers 
a hillside within a mile of our little village. This hillside is mainly 
stiff clay’ on limestone foundation, and here V. pedata does fairly well. 
But it is much finer on shady banks along the roadside, where I have often 
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found it in a very hot, dry, and sunny situation. I have taken it up with all 
possible care, and for its comfort brought home with it a basketful of its 
favourite shady sandy soil. Planting it in this, I have had it live a season or 
two, but that is all. At other times I have tried to naturalise it in the shade, 
but with equally disappointing results. Besides our beautiful wild variety of 
V. pedata of Pansy-like appearance, which has the two upper petals of rich 
purple velvet, and the others pale lavender, there is a pure white variety which 
I have sometimes seen, and others of different shades of light and dark 
lavender and mauve.” There are at least two distinct forms, known 
respectively as V. p. bicolor and V. p. alba. 

I. pubescens (Downy Violet).—This is a distinct Violet, with yeliow 
flowers and soft downy leaves. It is very abundant in North America in 
shady woods and on limestone rocks, especially about Philadelphia. It is 
about gin. high. This is considered one of the prettiest of American Violets, 
but is not often seen. 

V’. rothomagensis (Rouen Violet).—A very pretty and interesting Violet. 
The flowers are bright blue, with side petals and lip striped with black, and 
they appear from April to July. It is found in cretaceous rocks and in 
fields from Rouen to Melba. 

V. tricolor (Pansy).—-Probably no species is more remarkable than this, 
as it is the forerunner of a great race of garden flowers. What may be still 
in store in the future is difficult to say, as many other species are quite 
capable of improvement. The Pansy Violet varies not only in colour, but in 
size. One form may have flowers less than half an inch across, and another 
as much as one inch and a-half. The colour varies from purple to white, or 
nearly so, and yellow. It is very abundant in Britain, and flowers from May 
to August. 

A BEAUTIFUL FRITILLARY. 

One of the most beautiful exhibits at a recent meeting of the Royal 
Horticultural Society was this species, which was found growing in a district 
in Persia. It is extremely free, as shown by the group from Messrs. 
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Wallace and Company of Colchester, The flowers are about 3in. 
long and tin. broad, bell-shaped, and of softest yellow colouring ; it has 
been sometimes described as greenish in hue, but there is little of this, They 
are drooping, and crown, six to eight in number, a strong leafy stem. There 
is evidently nothing uncertain in the growth of this species. It is a thoroughly 
acceptable plant for the garden. : 


Messrs. PEED AND SONs’ CATALOGUES.—We have received the many 
catalogues issued by this firm, which has its headquarters at West Norwood, 
S.E. They concern Carnations, Begonias and  Gloxinias, Chrysan- 
themums, hardy perennial and alpine plants, florists’ flowers, etc., Cannas and 
Dahlias, hardy trees and shrubs, Caladiums, Roses, fruit trees, seeds, and 
bulbs. 


IN A CONVENT. 


AR away in sunny. France, under the shadow of the 
Pyrenees, where the soft west wind blows, and the 

Atlantic rollers break in clouds of spray upon the 

rocky shore, there is a quiet garden where the Silent 

Sisters spend their lives, sheltered from the strife of the 

outside world. The care of the garden is their recreation, and in 
it they pass the hours which are not devoted to work in their 
cells, prayer in the chapel, or dreary penance on its cold stones. 

On the day of which I write this convent garden was a 
veritable sun-bath. Outside the pinewood where the convent 
lay a cold wind was blowing, though the sun shone brightly, 
but here scarcely a breath stirred the tall trees 
that, with the giant cacti, formed a valiant 
hedge like that which surrounded the Sleeping 
Beauty’s enchanted garden. 

Though far too early in the year to show 
at its greatest beauty, this garden was, never- 
theless, full of interest, and the intense silence 
was an added charm, for is not silence neces- 
sary to out-of-door loveliness, where harsh 
voices break the harmony of birds’ songs, and 
wake discordant echoes in a woodland path? 
Here were no such sounds, for the female 
Trappistes have taken vows of eternal silence, 
broken only while repeating their prayers or at 
times of absolute necessity. Here, too, I heard 
the first bird voices of the year; robins still sang 
their winter song, but thrushes joyfully began 
their spring madrigals in the security of the 
blackthorn hedge, already a mass of snowy 
blossom. 

Truly no gardener could keep his domain 
in trimmer order than do these vreligieuses. 
Every path was carefully swept, the box edges 
neatly clipped, and no fallen leaves or weeds 
disfigured them. I saw a Sister carrying away 
a large basket of rubbish, while others were 
busy with spade and rake. The smell of violets 
was strong in the air, and I soon came upon 
the beds where they grew, all sorts, from deep 
purple to pale Neapolitan, the sweetest of all. 
Empty beds were ready for summer flowers 
which will soon begin to put forth their shoots 
through the sweet brown earth. 

In a_ specially sheltered spot, behind a deep hedge of 
laurustinus, grew anemones, purple, white, scarlet, and pink. 
One rarely sees these particular varieties but in the South ; here 
they flourish in profusion beside yellow jonquils and Roman 
hyacinths. Camellia trees were gay with their waxen blooms, 
blood-red and white. I do not care much for camellias, they look 
so stiff and proper, though the effect at a distance is good, and 
their glossy, dark green leaves are beautiful. They remind me 
of all sorts of early Victorian ugliness, difficult to explain while 
on the subject of gardens. 

This convent garden is rich in its trees, and is approached 
by a long avenue of figs, which in summer afford a shelter from 
the sun, and even now form a thick trellis-work overhead of 
interlaced naked branches. At the end of the avenue stands a 
stone shrine containing a statue of the Virgin, before whom 
bunches of hothouse flowers are placed. The garden is full of 
glorious magnolias of greater size than I have ever seen before, 
and I have visited many gardens, in Italy and the far-off East. 
There were palms too, with soft velvet buds, silvery green, and 
mimosa trees, masses of yellow bloom, each waving branch 
covered with tiny, sweet-smelling balls. Beyond the flower 
garden, through an arched gateway, is what appears at first sight 
to be a small forest of cypresses, the trees of Christina Rossetti’s 
poem : 

** Plant thou no cypress at my head, 
Or weeping willow tree.” 
This is the cemetery of the convent, almost a part of the garden. 
and under each cypress is a grave, the last resting-place of a 
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SEWING BY A SHRINE. 


Sister, carried there by the nuns. While wandering in the 
garden, loth to leave, a bell rang in the chapel close by, a sign 
of the approaching Angelus. | saw some nuns who were 
watering the plants in a greenhouse put down their cans and 
heard them murmur their paternosters. After this little interlude 
they continued their work until a summons came from another 
bell in the convent. 

The greenhouse was full of beautiful geraniums, stocks, and 
stephanotis, besides orchids and rarer plants, for there is no 
hothouse flower that these Trappistes find too delicate to cultivate; 
well do they understand their art, and the flowers are famous 
that come from this convent garden. Nearly all the flowers 
seen in the streets and shops of the towns about are grown by 
these nuns and sold for charity. Der. 1); 


WILD COUNTRY LIFE. 


GULLS’ WEDDING GARMENTS. 

OMEWHERE about the middle of February the black-headed gull 
begins to put on its spring badge. It simply covers the face, with 
a certain grotesque effect, as of one who wears a mask. Its mode 
of putting it on is peculiar. The dark spot left behind the eye 
during the winter months begins to spread out, and sends up 
a narrow rim to the crown, to meet another rim from the spot on 
the opposite side. This semi-circle encloses a lake of white down to the bill, 
which fills up until the whole is dark. Birds in all the intermediate states 
are found through the latter half of February. When the process is 
completed they are ready to move to the breeding ground. This year they 
began to leave the coast on March 6th. The guillemot colours in very 
much the same way, only the seat of change is the opposite side of 
the head—a mere detail. About the time when the dark spot on ‘the 
gull begins to spread out, the guillemot sends down from the shoulder 
a dark line to meet another dark line from the opposite shoulder. This rim 
encloses a lake of white neck which colours from the tip of the feather 
downward, to give the dark-throated bird of the breeding-time. Then he, too, 
leaves for his nesting-ledge on some coast cliff or rocky islet. So the razor-bill 
changes his garb. The red-throated diver blushes into a rusty red. Not all 
at once—with weeks, it may be, between. Herring gull and common gull, 
great Northern diver and cormorant desert this flat coast and the offing, and 

nothing is left of all the winter life save some dirty brown, immature gulls. 

A DESERTED Coast, 

To those who live by the sea and have eyes in their heads for something 
else than breaking waves the change is very marked and even depressing. 
One misses the gleam of white wings, the travelling cloud or mist of sand. 
pipers passing over the sea from feeding ground to roosting place, the slow 
swinging dive of the solan goose. Scarcely less does one miss the bugle notes 
of the herring gull, the rippling whistle of the curlew from the adjoining 
estuary, the musical ‘‘ coo-loo” of the long-tailed duck, the shrill scream of 
the redshank, even the low guttural ‘‘ marratt ” of the razor-bill. There is 
no time in the year when our flat sandy coasts are so lifeless and voiceless as 
for a while after all these forms have gone a-housekeeping, say, roughly, the 
month of April. It is then that we begin t» count the days against the 
coming of the migrants. 





EIDER DUCKs. 


The advanced guard appears not on the wing, but on the water. Some 
morning towards the end of March, or the beginning of April, the sun’s rays 
are reflected from something white in the offing. It cannot be gulls, since 
none of the mature gulls are left, and gulls do not reflect the light, nor do 
they ride in that way. To the south a similar patch is in sight. A close look 
reveals that for every white speck there is at least one dark, if the flock be large, 
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perhaps many dark. The eider ducks, which have been 
South for the winter, are creeping North again, feeding 
as they come, and have rounded the point in the night. 
They are leisurely birds. The same flocks will loiter 
there many days, floating in and out with the tides, 
dropping down to the bottom one after another, and 
rising again along the outer margin of the rocks. Others 
will join them, until half-a-dozen flocks will lazily drift 
in and out, as though the ebb and flow were fast enough 
for them, without using their paddles. A_ breeding 
ground is at hand just beyond the estuary, about two 
miles further on. Some, at least, have got to their 
journey’s end, and are just marking time. As April 
creeps on they break up into little flocks of about half-a- 
dozen pairs, and for each white drake there is a dark 
duck. The breaking up may go further, until the pairs 
draw themselves away and drift apart; that is towards 
the beginning of May and the breeding season. From 
this time forward they must be sought on the moorlands ; 
but for a visit of the drake to the coast nearest to where 
his mate is sitting among the heather, the eider cannot be 
reckoned on to relieve this monotony and lifelessness of 
the deserted waters. 
THe WELCOME TERNS. 

In the latter part of April, before the eiders have 
finally gone, the terns come. They do not appear on the 
coast all at once, but make straight for the sheltered 
reaches of the estuary, there to loiter about for awhile. 
An old salt who has charge of the mussel-beds there, has 
a keen eye for all that happens on his domain. Not a 
duck rises there whose name and cry and habits he does not 
know. He knows a stranger when he sees it, and the very 
moment it puts in an appearance, Last year, about ten 
o clock in the morning of April 24th, when he was about his dredg ng, he heard 
a scream he had not heard there for six months before. ‘* The Torneys”— 
such is the local name—he said to his mate in the boat; and straightway, 
following the cry, three terns appeared over the corner of the sand-dune 
with their swift jerking flight. In their wake, at the interval of a few hours, 
came on the main body, and the estuary, so dull before, was alive with 
screaming birds. Whether travelling flocks do send on avant-couriers, like 
these three terns, it is somewhat hard to say. Certainly, in other cases a 
few birds appear in the summer haunts before the rest. It may be that, in 
their eagerness, they hurry on ahead. On the 29th of the month—that is, 
five days after—the terns were fishing along the coast. Once more the sea 
had the needed relief to its monotony. A spark of light trembled above it; 
a spark of life dipped and rose again amid its ripples. 

THE SEA-SWALLOW AS A FISHER. 

If one were left to add something that would make up for all that had 
gone away, one would come far short of this. The tern seems to concentrate 
within its little self the multitudinous life of the winter seas. The steady 
pace of gulls, the swift flight of sand-pipers, the dipping and rising again of 
duck and guillemot, are in that trembling poise, the tense curve of the neck, 
the eager glance down among the ripples, the set of the dropping body, the 
flash, the splash. Of our three divers from a height, the osprey on his lonely 
loch, the solan goose in the offing, he is the most interesting. For one thing, 
he may be seen of all; one never tires of lying on the summer sands and 
watching him. He chooses his beat—say, some two hundred yarls of coast 
and begins at one end. Since he always fishes against the wind, one 
knows which end it will be. Up he beats slowly, with his long, 
flight ; one can see, even at a distance, that the black-capped head is bent, 
searching every yard of water. Suddenly he pauses, fluttering with excite- 
ment, as though the element of sport were in him. Ie rises in the air, he 
drops below where he was before, to focus the objects through the shimmer 
on the surface. Then, head first, and with wings half closed and pointed 
stiffly back, he drops like a stone. A yard from the water he catches himself 
up, and, with swiftly expanded wings, skims along the surface till he gathers 
pace enough to rise. He poises again, but now his blood is up, and he 
dashes overhead where the water is scarce deeper than will cover him, Out 
of sight but for a moment, he reappears, if his aim were true, with a sand- 
eel; after which he will go on to the end of his beat, returning swiftly, and 
without pause by the way, to begin over again. 

North—to the Forth or Tay—the common and lesser terns prevail. 
3eyond that the Arctic tern increases, until it becomes the predominant, 
and finally the sole, form, The lesser tern is the most interesting of the three. 
It is the fairy of birds. It is so fragile, so daintily charming, so nimble, that 
it seems as though it might put a belt round the world in twenty-four hours— 
@spark of energy so intense that even its scream is startling. 





sparking 








SHOT... . | 


OW frequently during the past shooting season has the question 

‘**What shot do you use?” been heard, either in the field or 

else in the smoking-room after the day’s sport was finished ! 

The answers were almost as varied as those given to the twin 

question, ‘‘What powder do you use?” @e., you nearly 

always find, supposing that there are five or six men present, 

that each man uses and swears by a different powder; and nearly every one 

has his ideal charge of different-sized shot, ranging from fours, fives, five and 
a-half, sixes, to sevens. 

Considering the matter from the point of view of the man who shoots 
with 12-bores, of which alone I have any experience—for the really 
first-class shots, a very small and select company indeed, who either shoot 
with rather fully choked guns or are exceptionally accurate in their aim, I 
should unhesitatingly say that roz. or tf0z. of No. 5 is the best size shot to 
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use all round for everything except snipe and a big day at ducks, in which case 
No. 8 forsnipe and No. 3 forduck would pay best in the long run, The above 
class js so small and select that they do not come into general consideration. 

For the whole of the remainder, z.e., very good shots, good shots, slow 
steady shots, moderate shots, and bad shots, I venture to think that by using 
loz. of No. 7 with 36gr. E.C. No. III., or 4ogr. of Kynoch’s smokeless or 
any other powder they have a fancy for (provided it is good, regular, and 
well loaded), from August 12th to February Ist (with the exception of a big 
rabbit day, or duck ditto, and perhaps a day at the grouse very late in the 
season, when No. 3's will be preferable), they would find that they l.ad killed 
‘* clean” a greater proportion of their game throughout the season, had fewer 
runners, and been generally more satisfied with their performance than when 
using other sizes of shot. 

There is nothing new under the sun, and on turning to that great 
authority on sport in the old muzzle-loading days, Colonel Hawker, in his 
sixth edition, printed 
in 1830, he makes 
the following 
observations in his 


sé 


chapter on ‘‘ shot”: 


‘*For instance, a 
common-sized = gun 
(well breeched and 
properly bored) will 
shoot No. 7 better 
than any other shot ; 
and although a 
deviation according 
to circumstances may 
be sometimes 
necessary, yet I am 
confident that had 
you, for a_ whole 
season, no other 
sized shot in your 
possession, you 
;would (taking every- 
thing from mallard 
and hare to quail 
and jack-snipe) find 
that you had shot 
with more universal 
success, killed more 
game, and brought 
down your birds in 
handsomer style, 
than you had ever 
done while whimsi- 
cally following other 
plans.” 

Again, he 
remarks: ‘* The 
reason why small 
shot answers best is, 
that it lies more 
compact in — the 
barrel ; and conse- 
quently receives 
more effectually the 
force of the powder 
than larger — shot. 

Thus it is, 
that a grain of small 
shot from a_ small 
gun (¢.e., 12-bore 
or 14-bore) will kill 
far better in -propor- 
tion than one of 
large ; and with it, 
you have not only 
the chances multi- 
plied in favour of 
taking a vital part, 
~ » » 4t Shoots 
so regular a surface 
that a bird at goyds. 
could very seldom W. A. J. Hensler. 
get away.” 

Speaking of larger sized shot, such as No. 4 and No. 3, he says: ‘ Kill 
it may when it hits; but is it always so sure of hitting? And if it does take 
a bird, is not a vital spot more likely to escape from three or four straggling 
pellets than from ten or a dozen grains which are regularly distributed in the 
same space ?” 

Of course Colonel Hawker was legislating for ‘‘ get up ” shots princi- 
pally ; but in these days of almost universal driving, I think his arguments 
apply quite as well or even better, as the majority of birds you shoot at 
coming at you, whether grouse and partridge driving or covert shooting, are 
within 30yds. of the gun when the shot reaches them, and very often a great 
deal nearer, whilst for the broadside shot it surely stands to reason that in the 
case of No. 7, having more pellets to the ounce than No. 5—.e., 341 to 218— 
che killing circle will be larger, and the pattern being closer and more evenly 
distributed than No. 5, is likely to kill the object aimed at, even if not quite 
so accurately directed as the shootist intended. As regards the ‘*‘ get up” 
shot, I believe pigeon shooters, who are pretty certain not to throw away a 
chance of killing their bird dead if they can help it, almost universally use 
No. 7, in their first barrel at any rate. There is one thing in favour of No. 5, 
with reference to its ballistic properties; the shot being fewer, larger, and 
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individually ‘heavier, there is*not so much friction caused in the barrel, and 
slightly higher velocities are obtained. It is also less affected by a strong wind. 

Again, for high rocketing pheasants, it is a very high one that comes 
over the gun goft. in the air, and though for some reason shot do not appear 
to have the same power of penetration when fired in a vertical direction as 
they have when fired horizontally, still, any shot hitting a bird in the head or 
neck at that height will crumple it up satisfactorily, if you send up toz. of 
No. 7. You are surely more likely to find the head and neck with 341 
pellets than with 218! 

The writer has seen all sorts and sizes of shot tried on very high 
pheasants in the West of England, where they fly from the top of one steep 
combe side across to the other. These birds are so high that they really are 
practically out of reach of any ordinary sized shot, unless a chance pellet 
happens to catch them just under the chin. At one particular stand at a 
certain hospitable place in Devonshire the owner used to take great pleasure 
in putting-any of the 
party who rather 
fancied themselves at 
high birds “in the 
bottom of a grassy 
valley, over which he 
proceeded to drive a 
particularly choice 
bin of almost im- 
possible ‘‘ rocketers”’ 
from off the opposite 
hill. Everyone tried 
his skill and strained 
his gun at these birds, 
with, as a_ rule, 
scarcely any notice 
beyondan occasional 
flick of the tail being 
taken of the fusillade 
below, much to the 
delight of the host, 
who never ceased his 
pleasant flow of 
chaft. 

On one occa- 
sion a member of the 
party who had 
frequently been 
chaffed at this iden- 
tical spot in pre- 
vious years had the 
forethought tosupply 
himself with some 
specially-loaded cart- 
ridges, of which the 
principal ingredient 
was a good charge 
of powder and some 
BB shot. On arriv- 
ing at the usual 
‘*chaffing place” he, 
to the delight of 
himself, and - still 
more to the astonish- 
ment of his host, 
succeeded in pulling 
down some eight or 
nine real ‘* corkers.”’ 
(Of course it Wasa 
fluke, as the large 
shot make a_ very 
open pattern, or no 
patternatall.) Need- 
less to say, he sat 
tight about the BB 
shot and swore his 
servant to secrecy. 
His genial host 
became quite 
gloomy, silent, and 
distrait, puzzling the 

ELMS. Copyright matter over in his 

mind, but being 

unable to come to any satisfactory elucidation of the mystery until at dinner, 

about a fortnight afterwards, whilst enjoying one of the above-mentioned 

pheasants, he broke his favourite tooth on a BB shot. History relates that 
the long-pent-up flow of language was both eloquent and hot. 

Appended are some results of experiments carried out with reliable instru- 
ments and by reliable persons with the powders and charges mentioned above. 

To begin with, the writer selected 33gr. of E.C. No. III. and rhoz. of 
No. 5 shot, as that charge gives the same recoil as 36gr. of the same powder 
and toz. of No. 7. 

‘* Thirty-six grains of E.C. No. III. and 10z. of No. 7 shows 10 per 
cent. more velocity than 33gr. and t4oz. of No. 5 up to a range of 2oyds., 
and the superiority is maintained in a lesser degree up to a range of qoyds., 
at which range the striking velocities given by the two charges are practically 
equal, and this is the case up to 45yds., which the writer considers an 
outside range to shoot at game. As regards pattern (in this case a cylinder 
bore was used), at 30yds. 33gr. and 130z. of No. 5 well fills a 30in. circle with 
from 160 to 170 pellets. But you cannot count on a much larger circle than 
30in. At 30yds, 36gr. and 1oz. of No. 7 closely fills a 30in. circle, and the 
4oin. circle may be regarded as efficiently filled. At goyds. 33gr. and rgoz. 
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of No. 5 has about ninety pellets well placed in a 30in. circle, but the goin. 
circle is fair, At 4oyds. 36gr. and 10z. of No. 7 has about 130 pellets in 
the 30in. circle, and a 5o0in. circle is usefully covered.” 

My expert friend allows that ‘‘ up to goyds. the above charge of powder 
and No. 7 shot is a more useful charge, both as regards pattern and times of 
flight, than 33gr. and rloz. of No. 5.” Of course by increasing the latter 
charge of powder increased velocity would be secured, but in the writer's 
opinion at the expense of the pattern, Again, there are guns that throw 
gappy patterns with No. 7. Any man can find out if this is the case for 
himself, and act accordingly. The above charges were suggested by the 
writer, and it is quite possible that even better patterns might be obtained if 
the friendly expert had not been tied down to these particular amounts. 

Another series of experiments with the same sizes of shot and 4ogr. of 
Kynoch’s smokeless powder give the following results : 

‘*With 4ogr. Kynoch’s smokeless and 1}0z. of No. 5 shot at 4oyds. using 
i fully choked gun; the average pattern of five shots with the right barrel was 
194 in 30in. circle and 174 with the left barrel. Using the same charge of 
powder and Ioz. of No. 7 shot at the same distance, and with a fully choked 
gun, the patterns read 243 and 224 respectively in the 30in. circle. Using 
i cylinder gun with the same charges, at goyds., with 1}0z. of No. 5 shot 
ihe average pattern is 102 in 30in. circle, and with 10z. of No. 7 shot the 
werage pattern is 145 in 3o0in. circle. Patterns regular both in choke and 
ylinder.” On increasing the powder charge to 42gr., in both instances, the 
yatterns mutually fell off some 20 per cent. With gogr. Kynoch’s smokeless, 
he velocities when using the choke-bore gun were slightly in favour of No. 5. 
[In using the cylinder No. 7 had a slight advantage in velocity. 

The result of the two sets of experiments that have been kindly carried 
mut for the writer by some friends who are ‘‘ experts” go far to prove that 
No. 7 is a very efficient size to use, especially when we take in the large 
xtra killing circle as shown by the F.C. experiments at 4oyds., z.e., practically 
5oin. The only thing on studying the above that will occur to many is why 
we ever miss anything within goyds. 

But one ounce of practice is worth a whole book of theory, and the 
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writer has had the good fortune to make the following bags at different times, 
using No. 7: 


August tgth Grouse driving 360 birds. 

ne 21st = rr ISO 45 

. 29th 99 ” eee 262 ;, 
September Ist s 4 ‘in 163 4 
December rgth Partridge driving de C3 ane 

” 2oth a ne ead LEE 45 
November 4th ss oi ies FOE 5, 

mr 5th oe or ‘is E36. 945 
January 31st Woodcock ... ne 2 9 
February 2nd a ia wis 46 45 


Snipe in February oe des sae 47 5 

Duck in an Irish bog, 42 knocked down, 36 picked up. 
These are different red-letter days picked out of the writer’s game-book 
simply to show that No. 7 is effective for all sorts of game. 

I remember two years ago we were shooting some semi-tame wild duck 
which were flying round very high. I saw the next gun to me kill three 
beautiful high right and lefts in succession. Each bird fell stone dead, 
having been hit in the right place. These duck were flying quite as high, if 
not higher, than any ordinary pheasant; and on asking my friend what shot 
he was using, he said: ‘‘No. 7—I always do—it clouts ’em so hard.” Of 
course, where rabbits in numbers are expected, No. 3 or No. 4 shot are much 
preferable to No. 7, as it is difficult not to ‘* blow” a rabbit with the smaller 
shot. Some people think No. 7 will ‘‘ blow” grouse and partridges, but this 
is not the case. You may take grouse and partridges (coming at you) as close 
as you like with no ill effects to the bird trom the eating point of view. Of 
course, if you happen to get a close shot just as they have passed the line, 
and do not hold sufficiently forward, you will very likely damage your bird 
terribly, but so you would with No. 5 or No, 6 under the same circumstances. 
Unless your cartridges are scientifically loaded with the proper amount of 
pressure you can never hope to get a satisfactory result in these days of 
nitro powders. A CORNISH CHOUGH. 


OLD NORTHUMBERLAND.—II. 


UR second series of illustrations gives a most varied 
representation of the old life and superstitions of the 
North. We begin with one that is rather gruesome. 
There is a gallows by the highway, with a cottage, trees, and 
a windmill, suggestive of 
the typical landscape of the 
North. A_ little horned 
demon is driving below 
the gallows such a cart as 
used to hold the highway- 
men making their last 
journey from the Old 
Bailey out to Tyburn Tree. 
The gruesome humour of 
THE LAST RIDE. the scene is_ beautifully 
rendered by Bewick. 

In the next picture we see him in lighter vein. It 
shows a table laid out for dinner on Carling Sunday, the 
Sundays before Easter being thus 
named in the old rhyme: 


ae 
5) 


pre 


ae 


> 





‘© Tid, Mid, Misera, 
Carling, Palm, and Pace-egg day.” 


What Tid and Mid mean the present 
deponent knoweth not, nor even 
Misera, but they sound like words 
from the Psalms used on _ the 
respective Sundays. The obser- 
vance meet for Carling was that of 
eating fried peas, which at the farm- 
places were carefully saved up for 
the purpose. On the table we see 
the platters, a large plateful of peas, 
a frothy jug of beer, and a larger 
jug with the punning motto “ Pease 
and Plenty.’”’ To complete our des- 
cription, it may be worth adding that THE 
the palm used for churches and 

other purposes was the willow catkin, and Easter Monday was 
called ‘‘ Pace-egg day ”’ from the custom that the children had 
of going about from farm to farm collecting eggs, which were 
boiled and dyed. The favourite dyeing materials were coffee- 
grounds, the flowers 
of the gorse, and 
cochineal. This, of 
course, was a 
fragment of the 
traditionary Passion 
Play that was 
repeated from 
house to house at 
Easter, just as 
LABOURING LEA. the Christmas 








mummers are a survival from miracle plays, and perhaps go 
back to the Roman Saturnalia. 

We pass on to a very simple little picture of what might 
have been the garth and steading of a yeoman farmer. If the 
reader will look at the last picture of all, he will see that it 
represents a white crescent 
moon shining on an old 
village churchyard and 
showing a tombstone bear- 
ing this legend, ‘Good 
times, and bad times, and 
all times, got over.” Two 
or three years ago a North- 
umbrian poet, Mr. Hedworth 
Williamson, was_ inspired 
to makea little poem on this 
scene and printitin the Northern Counties’ Magazine. The descrip- 
tion he gives of the man lying below might well have been applied 
to the tenant of this rustic home: 
‘What did he with his life? Tended an 

ailing wife, 

Buttressed the bridge and rebuilded the byre, 





CALLING SUNDAY. 


Drained the five-acre field, doubled the 
yearly ‘yield, 

Tiled the west gable-end after the fire.” 
The man with the sack of corn on his 
back, which he appears to be taking 
up the ladder, is perhaps the yeoman, 
though his wife does not look at all 
like an invalid. The poultry, the 
dovecote, the neatly-thatched stacks, 
the cottage, the barn, and the rookery 
rising behind it,formascenethatmakes 
us realise the vividness of the poem. 

In the next two pictures the 
yeoman’s story may be said to be con- 


YEOMAN'S HOME, tinued. In one he is ploughing up 


the lea in front of his house, making, 
we imagine, a straight and good furrow, and in the other he 
appears to be out on the “forty-acre.”” In the second of these 
ploughing pictures 
the man’s dress is es 
very characteristic 
of the ploughman 
of his time, and 
though great 
changes have 
taken place during 
the last half- 
century, there 
must be many 
living who can 
well remember A WEARY TEAM. 
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many a figure of which this might be a likeness. He is a large 
man with slack limbs that tell of work which is constant rather 
than hard, and he has none of the compactness and smartness 
which are brought about by constant drill or energetic work. 
Cheap town slops and the wiles and guiles of commercial travellers 
are chiefly answerable for the revolution that has taken place in 
the hind’s external appearance. That big coat seen in the picture 
was useful for other things than wear, as its pockets were handy for 
stowing away the pheasant, 
hare, or partridge that 
frequently was picked up 
in the intervals of labour. 
Until lately the horses, 
which are not very grand, 
were characteristic of the 
county, too, though lately 
the Shire has been more 
attended to. 

The farm life is con- 
tinued in our next picture, 
where we havea scarecrow 
at which a rook is gazing 
more in sorrow than in 
anger, and a flock of little 
birds are feeding as if they 
were in a farmyard. In Northumberland its name, and it was 
known by noother, was the “tatie bogle,” a corruption of bogie. 
Much rustic ingenuity used to be expended on the construction of 
these monsters, because were they ever so fearsome to look at the 
rooks got accustomed to them in a very few days, and, as in the 
case before us, took the corn from their very feet. That neces- 
sitated the employment of a small urchin who, with a wooden 
clapper and his shrill treble voice, ‘ shooed the crows” from 
daylight to dusk. Nor was he very terrifying either, since the 
birds at his approach only shifted their quarters from one corner 
of the field to a more distant one. Sometimes he would crack a 
whip and strike fire from flints to imitate the flash and noise of 
a gun, but even this manifestation was often treated with disdain. 

Following that comes a_ very 
characteristic bit of the artist’s work. 
He never seems to have seen a gander 
without laughing. In this case a buxom 
dairymaid may be said to be very literally 
“between the devil and the deep sea.” 
She has cone to fetch water from 
the brook. It is not quite clear whether 
it be brook, pond, or river, but we judge 
it to be the first from the stepping-stones. 

In those days a house supply of water 
was a thing unheard-of in cottage homes, ~ 
and the supply had nearly all to be carried by hand, usually in 
two pails anda “gird” or hoop. The occasion of her going 
for water was often the dairymaid’s chance of a flirtation, but 
occasionally, as in this instance, it landed her in trouble. The 
vexed and terrified manner in which she holds up her hands 
speaks volumes as to its reality. 

Next we come to a very characteristic winter scene. The 
boys have been busily engaged in rolling snow to make a snow- 
man, and a very excellent one they have succeeded in producing. 
One urchin is apparently engaged in giving him his finishing 
touches, and has brought out a “crackie,” or three-legged stool, 
in order to reach up to the giant’s middle. Another, with folded 
arms, and a cold, shivering appearance, is evidently playing 
critic, while two others are arguing behind. Snow lies all over 
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picture, he studies the details of the winter landscape as closely, 
and one might almost say as lovingly, as if he had been intent 
only on rendering the scenery. The horse looking over the fence 
is the only stiff little bit in the picture. The snow-man himself 
is obviously the burlesque of a figure quite familiar in village 
life. He might indeed be the village pedagogue, if we may judge 
from his lantern jaws, the little side-whiskers, the cane held in 
his hand, and the long clay pipe which the homely schoolmaster 
of old did not disdain 
to smoke. The gate 
and the field to which 
it opens are simply 
charming, so is_ the 
plantation that stands as 
a shelter to the one- 
roofed cottage, and alto- 
gether the rendering of 
the winter scene is 
delightful. Like many 
others of these vignettes, 
this picture speaks 
eloquently of what must 
have been the haunts 
of Bewick. He. loved AN IMPUDENT THIEF. 

the lonely farmhouse, or 

the cottage among the woods, much more than anv town or 
even large village, and the ways and manners of the people 
who lived there were so absolutely familiar to him, that he 
must have lived as one of themselves. 

Then we come to a delightful little vignette of natural 
history. A bird, very much ruffled as to its feathers, is sitting 
on a rail and obviously using strong language, while a scamp of 
a weasel is calmly making a meal of her eggs. It is quite a 
little tragedy in its way. How often must Bewick, in his 
wanderings, have come across similar scenes. He was one 
of the few natural historians who have been blessed by 
Nature with a fine sense of humour, and although this is 
most noticeable in his treatment of the human figure, it 
is also extremely apparent in his versions 
of incidents in wild life’ The same 
laughter that is roused by the dog with 
the tin kettle tied to his tail or. the 
children seated behind a runaway horse, 
finds expression here. It is grim and 
scarcely in accord with latter-day notions, 
but it belonged to the Northumberland 
of Bewick’s time. 

Bewick, in the churchyard scene, has 
eiven full scope to his weird drollery ; 
and the villagers, in their cocked hats and 
swords of lath, if not ‘riding a cock-horse to Banbury Cross,” 
are, at any rate, engaged in a midnight frolic that would have 
delighted the company that went home with Tam-o’-Shanter. 
In conclusion, we may say that the object of this paper has not 
been to dilate on the artistic merit of Bewick. Whosoevei 
wishes to do that will do well to find out what Ruskin has 
written on the subject. Unfortunately, the present writer is 
unable to give a nearer reference to the pamphlet, but he and a 
well-known Northumbrian artist some years ago went closely 
over the tail-pieces with it in hand. 

It is the fashion to compare Bewick with Hogarth, but that 
method of criticism is not a very fruitful one. The only real 
point of resemblance between them was that each had a very 
keen perception of what is humorous and ridiculous in life. But 








THE LAST TOUCH. 


the scene, and a winter effect could not have been more perfectly 
rendered in black and white. 

It will be quite worth the while of the reader who does not 
happen to have made any previous study of Bewick’s drawings 
to turn back to the immediately preceding number of Country 
Lire, and compare the winter scenes in it with the one now before 
us. It is very characteristic of the artist that, although he 
approaches very near to burlesque in this clever and admirable 


A MIDNIGHT REVEL, 


Hogarth was of the town towny. If we may judge the artist 
from his works, he was one who had lived much in ‘mean 
streets,” and had a close acquaintance with the ‘ submergec 
tenth” of society, particularly with those whose course had beet 
downward. Bewick, on the other hand, wasa thorough country 
man, even in appearance, as was testified by Audubon, who was 
in his different way, almost as great an artist. A survey © 
Bewick’s works, even a glance at the small selection of tail-piece 
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which have been reproduced here, shows that he was in every 
respect a thoroughly open-air man. Not that he was unfamiliar 


with the town either; some of his 

illustrations to the standard poets, 

Fergusson, Gay, and others, have 

plenty of scenes from towns, and 

these, as well as some of his little 

country pictures, have a touch of 
Pantagruel that we are glad was rene RI SE Sg 2 
not further developed. There are, ee tees | 


perhaps, half-a-dozen of his pictures 
not very suitable for a drawing-room 
table, but, as a rule, he chose the 
most beautiful side of life to illustrate, 
though his sense of actuality was 
much too acute for him to be content 
with mere prettinesses, bits of moon- 
light fallmg on the glade, “the mist upon the pine trees, 
the dewdrop on the rose.” But he had this mark of the 
great artist. that he never shut his eyes to what was unbeautiful, 
but saw life exactly as it was, and was able to render it 


BOOKS OF 


NE of the greatest compliments that can be paid toa 
writer is that his works should become the basis 
of an anthology, and there are very few who 
could come out of this ordeal with more credit than 
M. Maeterlinck. It must have been abundantly 

evident to all who have followed his literary career that his 
mind is not a very logical one. The charm of his work does 
not lie in the completeness of the structure he raises, but in the 
flashes of poetic insight that come at intervals. He is, therefore, 
very fortunate in having an admirer so cultivated and so well 
fitted as is “©. S$. S.” to gather the best from his books. The 
initials will be familiar to most of the readers of our pages, as 
they have been affixed to many pleasant and instructive criticisms 
of art and letters. The author has divided her book into three 
sections, one of which is devoted to ‘‘ The life of the Bee,” one to 
literature and drama, and a third to the miscellaneous themes 
that are most dear to Maeterlinck. Some of the extracts have 
already come very near to being household words in England, 
as, for instance, that beautiful sentence, ‘To every man there 
come noble thoughts that pass across his heart like great white 
birds,” or this, “So long as we know not what it opens, nothing 
can be more beautiful than a key.” Many of them reveal the 
idiosyncrasies of M. Maeterlinck, as thus, “ The dreams of the 
weak will be often more numerous, lovelier, than those of 
the strong; for these dreams absorb all their energy, all their 
activity.” We do not quote this on account of its truth, because 
we do not believe that it is true. The dreams of the weak, it 
appears to us, must always be weak. If he refers to the literal 
dreams that follow the day’s’work, then the strenuous soul who 
is doing whatsoever his hand findeth to do with all his might 
will have reflected in his sleep lovelier and finer dreams than 
the weakling, who has neither the will nor the power to act. 
But that is highly characteristic of M. Maeterlinck. The 
message that he brings to his readers is not that they should be 
good, or industrious, or energetic, but that they should be happy. 
To illustrate what we mean, we may quote the following dicta: 


‘We should be as happy as possible, and our happiness should last as 
long as possible; for those who can finaliy issue from self by the portal of 
happiness, know infinitely wider freedom than those who pass through the 
gate of sadness. 

‘“*To be happy is only to have freed one’s soul from the unrest of 
happiness. 

** Are not joys to be met with on the highways of life that are greater 
than any misfortune, more momentous even than death? May a happiness 
not be encountered that the eye cannot see? and is it not of the nature of 
happiness to be less manifest than misfortune, to become ever less apparent 
to the eye as it reaches loftier heights? But to this we refuse to pay heed. 
The whole village, the town, will flock to the spot where some wretched 
adventure takes place; but there are none who will pause for an instant 
and let their eyes rest on a kiss, or a vision of beauty that gladdens the soul, 
a ray of love that illumines the heart.” 


Closely allied to happiness is love, and a great exaltation of 
love was to be expected from the author of so many tender 
plays. One of his shrewdest thoughts in connection with it is 
this: ‘* There is not a man in the world but something improves 
in his soul from the moment he loves—and that though his love 
be but vulgar.’ And the mysticism of M. Maeterlinck comes 
out in this: 


‘Tf you have loved profoundly, you have needed no one to tell you that 
your soul was a thing as great in itself as the world; that the stars, the 
flower, the waves of night and sea were not solitary ; that it was on the 
threshold of appearances that everything began, but nothing ended, and that 
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really and truly, neither adding brightness nor gloom to the 
picture. There never was a more sincere artist. We feel as 
we look at his work that he was 
thorough from the crown of his head 
to the tips of his fingers, and the 
laughter that so often breaks out in 
unexpected places is certainly as sincere 
as anything else in him. It has that 
infectiousness which is the final test of 
being genuine. Butat the moment it is 
not my intention to discuss Bewick’s 
place as an artist, but only to recall 
a few of the pleasant old ways and 
fashions of Northumberland * histy 
and hot” — perhaps to 
lullaby to the artist who, like his own 
peasant farmer, 


also 


sing a 


“lies so quietly under the clover ; 
Ileeds not the rain and wind; this world, all left behind, 
Good times and bad times and all times got over.” 


| agi 


fie DAT. 


the very lips you kissed belonged to a creature who was loftier, purer, an‘ 
more beautiful than the one whom your arms enfolded.” 


While the melancholy of his nature appears in this: ‘It is 
sad to live and be unloved, but sadder still to be unable to 
love.” We are almost bound to follow this with at least one 
quotation relating to women, and for that purpose we quote : 


**Let not floating straws cause us to forget the prodigies of the gulf, 
The most glorious thoughts and the most degraded ideas can no more ruffle 
the eternal surface of our soul than, amidst the stars of heaven, Himalaya or 
precipice can alter the surface of the earth. 
of a great invisible presence, all is said; and I know that she who is by my 
But truly this equal is admirable, and strange : 


A look, a kiss, and the certainty 
side is my equal. . and, 
when loves comes to her, even the lowest of wantons possesses that which we 
never have, inasmuch as, in her thoughts, love is always eternal.” 


It would be unfair, however, to quote more from this little 
book, which has reduced M. Maeterlinck to an essence, and wiil 
make him familiar to many admirers who would be appalled if 
confronted with the long array of his volumes. The compiler 
has done her work with excellent good taste, and is to be 
sincerely congratulated on the result. 


AGAIN comes a volume of the Zxcyclopedia Britannica, the eighth of the 
new volumes, the thirty-second of the complete work, which takes us from 
‘* Primrose League,” by Sir Henry Drummond Wolff (who ought to know his 


subject), to ‘*Stowe (Harriet Beecher),” by Mr. Horace FE. Scudder, the 
biographer of James Russell Lowell, and certainly to be reckoned amongst 
the foremost biographical writers in the United States. The reference here 


is to the principal articles only. The prefatory essay is the work of Professor 
Karl Pearson on ‘‘ The Function of Science in the Modern State,” and the 
main point of the essay (which is correct, but not particularly simple in form 
of expression) is that the author recognises the influence of Darwin as epoch- 
making and that ‘the future is to the nations which not only recognise the 
international struggle in all fields of activity, but consciously develop all the 
factors of national efficiency with this end in view. This is the theory of 
national life which presents itself at the beginning of the twentieth century. 
It connotes an immense development of the functions of science in both 
legislature and executive. It should lead to new conceptions of, and new 
work for, patriotism, and a revised attitude towards State action and State 
service. Brute force, strength and bravery, material wealth, have in turn 
been dominant in the State; 
the intelligence ”—and so on. 

One could write an essay on the debatable questions contained in these 


to-morrow will be marked by the dominance of 


few sentences, but Professor Pearson has the pulpit to himself, and both lite 
and space are short. Suffice it to say that, standing alone, it seems to 
particularise to excess. The greatness of a State will depend in the future, 
nay, depends now, on the application of trained intelligence to the production 
of material wealth and the use of strength and bravery, and perhaps more noble 
qualities and faculties, on intelligent lines, It is, however, pleasing to find 
Professor Pearson ready with an answer much to our mind to the question 
as to the characteristics with which we find the athletic tendency associated in 
the schoolboy. The result of the measurement and observation of between 
5,000 and 6,000 school children is the following table of the relationship of 


the characters : 


Athletics and good health see “ae oes 46 
e », intelligence 21 
- +» quick temper 22 
‘ +» noise = "35 
* +> popularity pats ae oe "2 
as ,,  self-consciousness ... ay ot ‘oS 


In fact Professor Pearson, who would have the brain made into an instrument 
for work and not into a lumber-room, is distinctly opposed to the entirely 
unscientific and merely impetuous theory embodied in the phrases ** fannelled 
fool” and ‘*muddied oaf” to which he applies the cold light of science. 
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‘* Playing skilfully means intelligent use of eye and hand. It is the basis of 
intelligent craftsmanship in the future.” This is an extract which is made 
with delight out of a valuable, if somewhat drily-expressed essay, which is 
well worth printing by itself for the benefit of those who cannot afford to buy 
(or perhaps to house) the Encyclopedia, 

But we must to the volume. In some respects, at any rate, it is not up 
to date. The late Mr. J. V. Chataway, the writer on Queensland, or on 
part of the subject, died early in 1go1, before the Alien Immigration Act of 
the Federal Parliament had threatened with extinction two industries of which 
he thought highly, the pearl fishing and the sugar business. Lady Lugard, 
still signing herself F.L.S., contributes what, but for her sex, might be called 
a masterly appreciation of Cecil Rhodes. None could write better of rowing 
than Mr. C. M. Pitman, or of sea fishing than Mr. John Bickerdyke. 
Mr. Justice Kennedy’s long article on Lord Russell strikes us as better worth 
reading than a volume on the same great man, judge, and advocate, which 
appeared not long since. Mr. Philip Watts, who, both at Elswick and at 
Whitehall, has designed more and better ships of war than any other living 
man, contributes an article of the highest importance—and that remarkably 
well-illustrated (for the Encyclopedia), under the title ‘‘ Ship.” ‘* Shooting,” 
an article to which readers of CounrrRy LIFE will turn naturally, falls into 
the hands of Mr. P. Stephens. But those who so turn will, perhaps, be a little 
disappointed. Mr, Stephens wastes some of his brief space, four short 
columns, on truisms—e.g., that the supremacy of modern guns lies in the ease 
with which they can be loaded and fired, and in the case of powders, in the 
absence of recoil and smoke. Also, he advances some very questionable 
assertions. ‘‘ Single-trigger guns, the latest fashion, are not specially desirable, 
nor is excessive choking to be desired.” In fact, and in truth, no sane man 
ever desired excessive choking, and a single-trigger is a very considerable 
advantage. Again, in speaking of partridge-shooting over dogs, he says 
‘* preferably pointers,” and so leaves it. In fact, there is nothing much 
to be learned from the article, and twenty lines or so on ‘‘the art of 
shooting,” at the end of it, are an absurdity in point of proportion. 
We know at least ten men who could have done far better, even in so brief 
a space, 

The Pagan at the Shrine, by Paul Gwynne (Constable), naturally carries 
the memory back to ‘‘ Marta,” in which Mr. Gwynne made his first and well- 
merited success; and Mr. Gwynne is wise to return to that sunny Spain 
which he knows so well. At least one may assume, from the way in which 
he makes one feel the air and seem to understand the people, that he does 
know the country and its folks passing well. Frankly, the plot of the story 
is not of the most thrilling or unconventional type, although the treatment of 
it is sometimes perilously near the latter. The Jesuit novice who yields to 
the attractions of a designing peasant girl, and is brought face to face with 
his sin when he has risen to eminence, is the kind of person one expects to 
meet, and has met many a time and oft, in fiction. Only Mr. Gwynne makes 
the repentant young Jesuit induce his scampish brother Antonio to take his 
mistress off his hands, which is not quite commonplace, and, for that matter, 
was not quite right either. Another fault which Mr, Gwynne has is that he 
is somewhat too deliberate and elaborate in method. He tells us everything 
that there is to be seen and heard, painting his word-picture with a Dutch 
exactitude which is somewhat out of place in a novel, although it has its 
distinct merits on a single canvas. But, for all that, it may be said without 
any hesitation that some of the descriptions, notably that of the fishermen’s 
lives and of the drawing of the Seine for sprats, are-instinct with more of 
vivid life than most things to be found within boards. Also he has an 
abundant sense of humour. The worst of it is that he makes oneédiscontented 
with England in this so-called spring. 

The Machinations of the Myo-ok, by Cecil Lowis (Methuen) is a story of 
Burma, the Burmese Myo-ok being the official to whom the welfare of a 
considerable tract of country is entrusted. Apparently the English officials 
in Burma do know how to deal with the native officials, but the difficulties in 
their way must be numerous if there are many Myo-oks such as the hero of 
this story. A very good story it is, too, and a very entertaining one as long 
as it keeps to the Burmese; but it must be confessed that the English girl, 
her excellent but dull father, and her mother, who is of the class of the 
mother-in-law of the drama, are dull and commonplace. Fortunately, the 
Burmese fill up the greater part of the book, and therefore it is well worth 
reading. The machinations of two Myo-oks, of policemen, of dacoits, and 
others are so wonderfully complicated and so ingeniously enwrapped in lies 
that the brain of the poor Englishman set to unravel them must have been a 
strong one. The reader gets most pleasantly confused, and a good competi- 
tion—the prize to be a house, a scholarship, or an income for life—would be 
to try who could, after one reading, tell what really had happened to the 
4,000 rupees which were but were not lost. 

Norwegian Anglings and other Sportings. That always is an attractive 
book on their Norwegian fishings that Messrs. Lumley, Newton, and Dowell, 
send out annually from Lumley House, St. James’s Street. Granted that it is 
frankly an advertisement, that hardly makes its pages less interesting and 
instructive. It does not make the pictures of the ports, which really are 
artistically done, any the less pleasing, nor does it take any pounds off the 
weight of the vast salmon. The book is a nice record of what has been done 
the previous year in Norway. The season of I902 was a curious one, in 
that the early fishers did so remarkably better than the late. There was, too, 
big water and oppressive weather in the later fishing months there. 
Mr. Dowell, who is the compiler of the book and very conversant with 
Norwegian rivers, as well as an artful angler, is able to claim evidences of the 
success of the policy always followed by this firm of getting nets and traps 
removed whenever possible. One might think it self-evident that such 
measures would benefit the angler, and especially that curtailing of the 
netting of fish going up to spawn must be for the good of the stock; but all 
who discuss the subject are not so agreed, singular as it must seem; therefore 
the more evidence we can get the better. The chief objection we have to 
this annual exhibition of all the delights of Norway is that it amounts to the 
presentation of a cruel Tantalus cup to the lips of the angler who reads 
Messrs. Lumley’s offers of beats to let and so on and is not able to avail 
himself of the offer. 

Flora and Sylva. This is the happy title of an excellent new monthly 
magazine devoted to the garden and woodland, and, though the price is half- 
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a-crown net, many devoted lovers of flowers, trees and shrubs, will be glad of 
a publication so well illustrated and printed for the most part upon han1- 
made paper. There are, besides several illustrations from photographs, two 
coloured plates by Mr. Moon, and that is sufficient recommendation. 
The new magnolia rustica fl. -rubra is excellently drawn, and the same may be said 
of that of calochorti. As to the articles, it is only necessary to mention such 
names as Lord Redesdale, who writes about ‘‘ Hardy Bamboos in England,” 
and Mr. George Nicholson, the late curator of the Royal Gardens, Kew, 
who describes the beautiful family of magnolias, to show that the editor has 
the support in his new venture of recognised authorities in the world of 
flowers. Flora and Sylva is thus described : ‘‘ A Monthly Review for Lovers 
of Landscape, Woodland, Tree or Flower, New and Rare Plants, Trees and 
Shrubs, Fruits and Vegetables, The Garden Beautiful, Home Woods, and 
Home Landscape,” a sufficiently wide scope for varied illustrations and 
interesting coloured plates. The publishing offices are at 17, Furnival 
Street, Holborn, E.C. 
I'irst IMPRESSIONS. 

Letters from the Holy Land, by Elizabeth Butler (Black). Principally 
valuable for the sixteen delightful illustrations in colour from Lady Butler’s 
brush. But the letterpress is simple and readable. The letters were written 
to Lady Butler’s mother. 

Coaching Days and Coaching Ways, by W. Outram Tristram, with 
illustrations by Hugh Thomson and Herbert Railton (Macmillan). Mr. 
Tristram writes more than gracefully, hoping ‘‘now and again to make the 
violet of a legend blow among the chops and steaks,” and he succeeds. The 
illustrations. which are very numerous, extend over the Bath, Exeter, 
Portsmouth, Brighton, Dover, York, and Holyhead Roads, and both 
artists are at their best. Fortunately there is no need for odious com- 
parisons, and all that need be said is that Mr. Railton’s architecture is as 
delicate and lacelike as ever, and that Mr. Thomson’s rustics are all instinct 
with humour. 

The Arcadians, by J. S. Fletcher, with illustrations by G. P. Rhodes 
(John Long). It must be confessed that this ‘‘ whimsicality,” by the author 
of ‘* The Golden Spur,” is disappointing. It is all very well to describe a 
spasmodic visitor to the country as Mercurius and his wife as Placida, but it 
is not fair to combine with this commonplace names such as Mary Ann, 
Maria, Matthew, and Jonathan. Moreover, the general impression left is 
either that Mr. Fletcher does not know very much about the country, or that 
he makes some of his characters talk a vast amount of nonsense. 

We have received Die Zechnik der Gartenkunst (Wilhelm Ernst and 
Sohn, Berlin), an elaborate and well-reproduced completion by Herr Bertram, 
the building-director of the Royal Saxon Gardens, of the classical work of 
Meyer. The plans for the arrangement of parks are interesting, and some, 
but by no means all, of the structures shown are distinctly pleasing. 


ON THE GREEN. 


O judge from all the accounts—accounts in print, too, which, as we 
all know, cannot lie—the Liverpool golfers must have been asto- 
nished at the warmth (in more senses than one) of their reception 
at Cannes by H.I.H. the Grand Duke Michael of Russia, and his 
lesser ‘‘merrye men.” Mr. Arthur Crosfield had collected what 
is known as a ‘‘ galaxy ” of talent, including Mr. John Ball, Mr. 

Hilton, Mr. Graham, and others scarcely less notorious. And yet the Cannes 
people met them, féted them, and sent them away with none the best of the 
encounter. The story of the exact number of holes won and healths drunk 
no doubt would be long in telling, but the conclusion of the whole matter was 
that the cup given for victory did not go to Hoylake. Honours were easy, and 
the Hoylake team propose going out next year to try to take the piece of plate 
away. It is one of my many misfortunes and shortcomings that I never have 
seen the Cannes golf course, but I am told by those who saw it at the time of 
the visit of the great men of Hoylake that the tees were set back to a length 
that redeemed it from the offence of undue brevity, which has been laid to its 
charge, and that the greens were like billiard-tables. Apropos, I may be 
permitted to tel] a short story against myself. A few years ago a golfer (who 
shall not be named, though he deserves ‘‘ naming,” in the most strictly 
Parliamentary sense) coming from Cannes to Biarritz asked me whether I 
could recommend any grass or other product of Flora that would be likely 
to grow on the Cannes greens and make turf (which, he said, was sadly 
lacking) for putting. It would be most kind, he said, if I could send the 
names of any such to the honorary secretary at Cannes. So, in the innocence 
of my heart, I made enquiry and sent the names of a few kinds, embellishing 
them, for the sake of science, with their Latin appellations, to the honorary 
secretary, explaining the reason. and hoping that the good seed would take 
root and flourish. To which the honorary secretary wrote back a courteously 
and righteously indignant reply, to the effect that he had no doubt I meant 
well, but that the Cannes greens were excellent. I am not sure that he did 
not say—and, if he did, I am quite sure it was true—that they were the best 
in the known world, and that my suggestion of grass seeds for the Cannes 
greens was like suggesting coals for Newcastle, and, as for my advice, I 
might take it elsewhere. He was too courteous to specify the place, but I 
knew where he meant. The inference was that my friend from Cannes had 
either been off his putting during his stay there, or else was a practical joker 
of a subtle kind. Perhaps there was a little of both in the case. At any 
rate, the Cannes greens are now “like billiard-tables.” 

If our greens at home are not like billiard-tables for the forthcoming 
spring encounters it will not be the fault of the weather, which has encouraged 
the growth of grass most kindly, and that after a very favourable season for 
grass-growing last year. Harry Vardon, one is very glad to hear, is not so 
seriously ill as the first accounts led one to fear. We may hope that there is 
no reason he should not repeat former successes. Taylor’s performances, at 
Bournemouth especially, since his return home prove that he is not at all 
below his best, and the present champion is a strong force to be reckoned 
with. On the whole there seems no great opening as yet for the rising talent 
of younger men, ILloRACE HUTCHINSON, 
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HOSE sodden crowds which lined the towing-path from 
Putney to Mortlake on Wednesday of last week, which 
shivered and dripped in steam craft of various kinds, 
before, whilst, and after the University Boat Race 
of 1903 had become matter of record and criticism, 

were not so great as usual, but their mere presence on such 
an awful day was proof positive that the race had lost none of its 
popularity. In the sixty years 

during which that which is 

sull the most interesting 

rowing. race in the world has 

been fought out, there have 

been many, perhaps forty or 

more, in which the oarsmen 

have had to encounter worse 

conditions of wind and water. 

Indeed, for them it was, to | 

use the parlance of another pe 
sport, distinctly good going. : 
‘Rude Boreas ”"—the aquatic 
reporters have written— 
favoured the world by absent- 
ing himself. (It is curious, by 
the way, that the sporting 
reporter, who is great, fav too 
great, at classical reference, 
should have used ‘“ Boreas” 
in relation to the winds that 
raged for weeks before the 
race, since Boreas is the north 
wind, whereas they were for 
the most part south-westerly, 
which might better be described § 
as by Auster out of Zephyrus.) [yeagea= 
In other words, there was no 
wind worthy of mention, and. 
with a strong tide running to 
help the boats, Horse Reach had no terrors,and, with smooth water 
all the way to Barnes Bridge, there was everything to assist the 
competing crews. Far otherwise was it with the spectators, who 
have seldom been in worse case, and it was really little short of 
wonderful that so many assembled at such a large number of 
places along the river bank. Indeed, as a cynical friend observed 
to me on the way to Putney, ‘‘ we should be pitied if we were 
going to a funeral, and it would be said that it was heartless to 
expect men to stand about in such weather.” But the English 
are a hardy race, even as spectators, and men and women alike 
showed that they recked little of weather if only they might see 
a good race. . 

A good race, in the sense of a keen contest between evenly- 
matched crews, they certainly did not see, but, equally certainly, 
they beheld a fine spectacle in oarsmanship, for, in all the history 
of the race, there have been few more masterly displays than 
that of the stalwart Cambridge crew whom Mr. Dudley 
Ward sent to the stake-boat in the very pink of condition. 


W. A. Rouch. 





h. Hiron., 


THE START. 





By the consent of all—and the popular view was supported 
by at least one Old Blue, a Dark Blue too, who wrote 
of the race—they rowed better, and the boat moved faster, ‘than 
had ever been the case during the training, and there is very 
little doubt that their excellent time over the course (1gmin. 
35sec.) would have been made better and less if they had 
ever been pressed in the slightest degree. That, owing to the 
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UNIVERSITY BOAT RACE. 


accident of the start, was entirely prevented from happening, and 
the accident is distinctly to be regretted. Somehow or other, 
perhaps because the stream was too strong for him, perhaps 
because an effort to straighten the boat caught him unawares, the 
waterman who held the stern of the Cambridge boat let go too 
soon. How much too soon it was, opinions differ. This writer is not 
prepared to say, but an expert observer says that the Cambridge 





CAMBRIDGE AT PUTNEY. Copyright 


rudder was past Three’s oar in the Oxford boat before Mr. I. J. 
Pitman, himself among the princes of oarsmanship, could induce 
his pistol to go off. That was a pity, because it gave the 
favourites an extra chance and a lead which they were never for 
so much as a moment in danger of losing. But for it there might 
have been one of the old ding-dong races, the remembrance of 
which is a joy for ever, during the early part of the course. As 
it was there could be nothing but a stern chase, with the heavier 
and older crew in front. Most exquisitely did they row the 
course, having the race well in hand from beginning to end, so 
that not a fault could be found with them. And the men behind 
Monier- Williams, discomfiting as it surely was to see their rivals 
glide past them at the start while they were held fast astern, 
stuck to their work like chivalrous oarsmen. They answered 
readily and to the best of their ability to every call made upon 
them by their stroke; they never lost their form; they acquitte:| 
themselves in a manner worthy of the traditions of the Boat 
Race and of their University. To look upon them would have 
been almost pathetic, if it had 
not also been inspiring. Noth- 
ing, save an accident in the 
leading boat, could have given 
them the victory, but it is the 
fundamental principle of the 
"Varsity Boat Race that each 
crew must row through, and 
row hard, or sink. One has 
seen the principle illustrated 
again and again, notably a very 
few years ago when Cambridge, 
water-logged and almost sink- 
ing, crawled along doggedly 
after Oxford. So, atter a 
desperate, if unavailing, spurt 
by Oxford at Barnes Bridge, 
Cambridge won an easy victory 
by six lengths, but it was 
glorious none the less by virtue 
of their perfect oarsmanship ; 
and Oxford were by no 
Copyright means disgraced, since they 
had not only done their best 
—their predecessors in defeat of last year did that—but had 
done it. well, ee 
That really is all that needs to be said, or can be said with 
propriety, at this distance of time, concerning the race itself. 
But ‘there are one or two other points which may be worthy of 
notice. First, since Cambridge had discarded the short boat 
which they had used until a fortnight before the race and went 


; 
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back to one 62ft. toin. in 
length, built by Sims of Putney, 
and Oxford rowed in a Sims 
boat of 63ft., there was not, 
as was the case last year, any 
unfortunate necessity for point- 
ing out that either crew were in 
any way handicapped by their 
ship. Indeed, it may be taken 
that the ’Varsity course has 
seen the last of Dr. Warre asa 
designer of racing eights. The 
oars, too, made by Messrs. 
Ayling for both crews, were 
substantially identical. Eton 
had nine sons in the crews, and 
the boat which carried six of 
them passed the winning-post 
an easy winner. Winchester, 
St. Paul’s, Rugby, Marl- 
borough, and the United States 
were also represented among Copyright 
the crews, but one was sorry 

to see no representative of Radley, which makes so gallant 
a fight at Henley every year. Then the “Old Blue” 
who writes for the Daily Telegrapbh—the due acknowledg- 
ment is willingly 
made—has  ascer- 
tained that the 
average age of the 
Cambridge crew 
was higher than that 
of their opponents, 
that all but bow and 
2 of the Dark Blue 
crew were Oft. or 
over, and that the 
same could be said 
of all but 2 and 3 
in the Cambridge 
boat. These. are 
interesting figures, 
for they Serve, 
combined with the 
weights, to show 
that young England 
is not exactly de- 
venerating. Indeed, 
mainly for the bene- 
ht of the many 
readers in far 
countries who study 
CounTrRY LIFE, 
those weights are 
given. They are 
not those of speci- 


mens of a decadent Copyright THE VANQUISHED AT MORTLAKE. 


race : 
CAMBRIDGE.—*W, H. Chapman (Third Trinity) (bow), 11st. 2lb.; 

*2. P. H. Thomas (Third Trinity), 12st. 83lb. ; 3. S. R. Beale (First Trinity), 

rist. 2lb.; *4. C. W. H. Taylor (Third Trinity), rgst.; 5. J. S. Carter 
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PULLING UP AFTER 
(KXing’s), 13st. 4lb. ; 


(stroke), 11st. 6b. ; 


Me 


yesterday had gone up. 


THE RACE. 


x 
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*6. H. B. Grylls (First Trinity), rast. 13lb.; *7. J. 
Edwards-Moss (Third Trinity), 12st. glb.; *R. H. Nelson (Third Trinity) 
B. G. A. Scott (Trinity Hall) (cox.), Sst. 


Oxrorb,.—C. A. 
Willis (Magdalen) (bow), 
last, aib;.3 2; A. K. 
Graham (Balliol), Lost. 
r2ib.;) +3, Aide 1. 
Long (New), 12st. 111b.; 
4. I. S. Kelly (Balliol), 
fast. 22ib)5 *5. H.W. 
Adams (University), 
2st wib.= .*6.. D:; 
Milburn (Lincoln), 12st. 
POI, 7... Gi "C: 
Drinkwater (Wadham), 
Rist, -riib.;>; EH, G, 
Monier-Williams (Uni- 
versity) (stroke) 12st. 
Rose Ff. “To. Byre 
(Keble) (cox.), Ost. olb. 

*Signifies Old Blues. 

But there is one 
remark of the ‘* Old 
Blue” who © has 
been quoted which 
is, to the writer’s 
mind, a little on the 
side of mystery. 
“A rough glance 
at the weights, how- 
ever, showeda very 
significant change 
in each crew, for, 
with the exception 
of the Cambridge 


president, whose anxieties are naturally greater, every one ol 
the Light Blue crew whose weight was not the same as 
In the Oxford crew, on the other 


hand, every single man_ had 
gone down in weight since 
Tuesday. This was a slight 
indication, but a sure one, that 
the Dark Blues were not so con- 
fdent as their more experienced 
rivals.” The suggestion 
doubtless is that the decrease 
in the Oxford weights was due 
to nervousness, and the increase 
in the Cambridge weights was 
the result of confidence; and 
there may be something in 
the suggestion. One has heard 
of, and seen, many and many 
a cricket match won by 
nerve and lost by nervousness. 
That, however, was at the 
actual moment of crisis. But, 
when all has been said and 
done, surely weight is affected 
principally by diet and eXeIcise, 
and the writer is disposed to 
regard the slight variations of 
weight as merely accidental. 
Further, he would add_ that 
the Oxford crew were, 1) 
his opinion, never “fitter” 
than when they rowed that 
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“ gruelling race, 
and that both their 
condition and_ their 
performance did 
ample credit to that 
most. .sportsmanlike 
of Light Blue oars- 
men, Mr. Lehmann, 
who did all that man 
could do to show 
the Dark Blue crew 
how to pass the post 
first. All that can be 
said is that he did 
his best with dis- 
tinctly good material, 
and that Mr. Dudley 
\Ward produced a 
clearly better crew 
because his men 
were _ better and 
stronger. In fact, if 
any confidence can 


be placed in the Copyright THE VICTORS BOARD THE LAUNCH. 


ypinions of those 

jualified to judge of these matters, the race between Oxford 
ind Cambridge for 1903 was one of the most remarkable that has 
ever been rowed. The time was not as good as on some former 
»ccasions, but then so much depends on the conditions of wind and 
tide that the mere number of minutes and seconds spent in covering 
the distance is no criterion as to the merits of the competitors. 


HUNTING AND... 
POLO NOTES. 


T only remains now to pick up the threads of the past season. Mr. 


Kernie’s followers at Hlallaton last week were notified that the end 

had come, and that the rich feast of sport of 1902-3 was now to be 

only a cherished memory. The Master of the Quorn, Captain Burns- 

Hartopp, with his usual care for the interests of the farmers, cancelled 

the fixture for April 3rd, and announced that Six IHlills on Monday, 
March 30th, would see the last of the pack in the field. The extraordinarily 
wet and sodden state of the country is the reason for this decision, The 
(Juorn had only one run on Monday, and it was a good one. Hounds found 
a fox in Welby Osier-bed, and there was an interesting hunt, not lacking in 
pace at times, over the road into the Belvoir country as far as Scalford, and 
thence the pack picked out the line to Goadby. 

A strong effort is to be made to save the Burton Hunt from the loss of 
its Master, who had been finishing his season with twenty couple of hounds 
in the Badminton country. Mr. Wilson has consented to go on for another 
year. It would be a sad thing if this, one of the most famous Hunts of 
Lincolnshire, were to fall on evil times. I take it that one of the difficulties of 
the Burton country arises from the fact that the bad times of farming make it 
more and more difficult for landowners and farmers alike to mount themselves 
suitably for what is a severe country to ride over. True the plough has in 
many cases given way torough grass. Butthe Burton has not only rather deep 
ground to gallop through, but the ditches are wide and deep, and the fences 
are not any easier because the drains dug are a little way from the hedges in 
some districts. But it is a grand country with splendid coverts, and a fox 
once away is seldom headed or turned from his point. Another old-established 
country the fate of which has been hanging in the balance is the Old 
Berkeley. When Captain Drake gave up it seemed as if the Hunt might 
cease. But Mr. Leadbetter has stepped into the breach, and here, too, the 
sound of the horn will be heard a little longer. 

Every day programmes reach me from the county clubs, and there seems 
every prospect of a good polo season. The Middlewood Club, which has its 
ground at Darfield, near Barnsley, will begin play on May 2nd, and I hope 
that this year, as formerly, the club will have a strong team for the County 
Cup. The dates of the semi-finals and finals are fixed for July 15th and 18th 
at) Hurlingham, I may note in reference to the County Cup that the 
Hurlingham Committee have decided not to use the term ‘first-class ” 
players. A tabulated list of players will be issued annually by the Hurlingham 
Committee. This lot will include the names of those players who, on 
recent form, should be excluded from certain tournaments. But I still think 
that it would have been wiser to devise some kind of handicap. Nothing will 
prevent peopie talking of *‘ first-class ” players and ‘‘ second-class ” tournaments. 
Yet neither phrase is desirable nor accurate. It is a pity that the Hurlingham 
Club did not see their way to make the representation on their polo committee 
independent of membership of the social Hurlingham, and it is to be hoped that 
a certain amount of publicity will be given to their discussions about polo. It 
would also be a change for the better if clubs were represented in proportion to 
the number of players, say, one to every hundred ; smaller clubs in the same 
neighbourhood might be grouped together in order that the committee might 
hot grow to an unwieldy size. These changes, doubtless, will come in the 
future, as others, quite as great, have in the past. 1 understand that Masters 
of Hounds have been asked to nominate a team to represent each Hunt in 
the contest for the Hunt Challenge Cup at Barn Elms 

Before the Boat Race I had the opportunity given me of walking over the 
Ranelagh Club polo grounds, The past winter has been a splendid one for 
grass, and the turf has never been in better order. The match ground is 
magnificent, and the new motor cutter and roller is a success. This machine 
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is likely to be useful for 
cricket and polo grounds, 
as the hoofs of the horse 
were always a difficulty. 
As an instance of the 
care taken of a modern 
polo ground, I noted 
that wherever the turf 
Was worn away a patch 
of manure had been 
placed on the bare spot 
and grass seed sown. 
Then after wet weather 
it has been found more 
advantageous to — bush- 
harrow the ground belore 
rolling. This scatters 
the worm-casts, which, 
as most experiments 
have shown, are full of 
valuable grass seeds. | 
thought the new ground 
on the Barnes side was 


improved, and likely to 


be very quick this 

* COUNTRY LIFE.” season. The _ practice 

ground on the far side 

of the Beverley brook is improved. Another great change for the better 


is that the tea-rooms in the main pavilion have been placed on the ground 
floor, and the bath and dressing rooms removed upstairs. We shall now be 
able to have our tea and watch the polo in both pavilions. Altogether the 
management have expended a great deal of money on the polo ground, but it 
has been judiciously laid out. 

A very useful little publication has reached me from Messrs. Vinton and 
Company. It is a diary and pocket-book, with the race-meetings, polo matches, 
and horse shows marked on the dates for which they are fixed. It is of real 
practical value, and likely to be useful to all racing men and polo players, for 
whose benefit it is planned. The price is 2s. 6d. in a neat pocket-book 
form. >, a 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


TREES ON THE THAMES EMBANKMENT. 
[To THE Epiror oF ‘Country LIFE.” ] 

Sik,—I can contirm ‘** Templar’s” remarks as to the smallness of the trees 
being placed on the Embankment in lieu of those recently removed, — I fear 
the replacements have become necessary owing to the original trees dying a 
natural death in our London smoke. But why are not larger and therefore 
stronger trees substituted 2? I remember an avenue of thirty year old trees, a 
mile in length, being put in at Miss Rothschild’s estate at Aylesbury, and 
believe they all survived their removal and are now in splendid condition. 
Careful removal, and watering for a while after replanting, is the only treatment 
necessary. london would be more attractive with more trees in our squares 
and at crossings. How Piccadilly Circus, for instance, would be improved 
by some good trees instead of the neglected-looking fountain at the Swan and 
Edgar corner !—J. C. MERRYWEATHER, 4, Whitehall Court, S.W. 


THE CHERRY ORCHARDS ‘OF KENT. 
[To THE Epiror oF ‘* Country LIFE.” ] 
S1r,—I am much interested in the cherry, and should be glad to know how 
I can thoroughly see the beautiful cherry, orchards of Kent, which I wish to 
visit, but have never until now had the opportunity. It is a fruit I have 
cultivated for years in a small way, and I desire to make further acquaintance 
with it as an orchard tree. —G. W. 

[Make Maidstone, Sittingbourne, or Faversham the starting point, and 
you will be able to go through miles of orchards which, probably, when this 
appears in print, will be mantled with flowers, a glorious spring picture, as 
beautiful as the broad acres of apple trees in Normandy. Probably, however, 
you require something more practical, and certainly, we think, you will not 
see bad culture, though the usual cry is that the English orchard, whatever 
the fruit may be, is pretty to look at, but simply a picture of decay 
or of mismanagement. A fruit-grower living in the district named writes : 
‘*T hold no brief for Kentish cherry growers, but there are acres and acres of 
orchards in the county comprised of trees that are examples of good cultiva- 
tion, both by the way in which they were originally planted and by the 


method of training and pruning since given. There are numerous instances 
also of the vitality of the cherry tree when grown under favourable conditions, 
and nothing could be better than Kentish loam on chalk. There are giants 


with boles and limbs equal to those of a forest tree, towering upward, and 
spreading this way and that, and every twig a wreath of blossom. These 
represent the cherry when most profitable, but there are relics also of once 
vigorous specimens, partly decayed, but so long as a spark of life remains 
they seem capable of producing flowers and afterwards fruit. The young 
orchards, on the other hand, speak of the future. The vigerous shapely 
standards are planted in straight symmetrical rows; the intervening spaces 
are not yet filled up, but they will be in time, when the older orchards have 
finished their work The cherry is a precarious crop, and the grower is never 
really sure till it is safe in the basket. A nipping frost may quickly upset all 
calculations, a hailstorm after the fruit is set may spread devastation, and 
continued wet about ripening-time results in’ wholesale decay. Bird life, too, 
has to be reckoned with, and from early morning tll dusk, when the ripe 


fruits hang thick on the trees, a continual watch must be kept to keep off the 
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marauders. From this it will be seen that cherry grow- 
ing is not certain, but one would think that all fear 
ended with the picking of the fruit. It is hard to 
believe that there could be a glut of cherries when 
one county practically produces the country’s supply, 
but such an occurrence is not unknown.”—ED. } 





A HAWK AT HOME. 

[To THE EpIToR oF ‘‘ CounTRY LIFE.”’] 
Sik,—So many interesting and instructive articles 
on modern falconry’ have been published in 
CouNTRY LIFE, that I venture to think you may 
care to reproduce the enclosed photographs. They 
are snap-shots of a merlin on her block taken 
during the last lark-hawking season. The _ bird 
was in perfect condition and made some splendid 
flights, which afforded her owner and a_ few 
privileged friends the keenest enjoyment. The 
one in which the hawk was facing the camera 
shows an enormous length of wing in comparison 
with the size of the body, which, at first sight, looks 
quite out of proportion. When, however, it is 
remembered what the wild merlin has to do to 
procure her food, one begins to appreciate the 
marvellous equipment with which Nature has _pro- 
vided her—the long, strong wings to bear her aloft 
and give her that lightning-like speed to swoop 
on her prey the moment she has attained the necessary pitch above 
it, the keen eye to detect her quarry at almost incredible distances, 
and the strong, powerful legs and claws to give the fatal stroke in 
mid-air and afterwards to hold her victim while it is being dis- 
membered by the cruel beak. The other picture brings out very clearly 
each individual feature in the wings and tail, and shows how perfectly they 
overlap one another, so as 
\o offer the greatest pos- 
sible resistance to the air, 
and at the same time 
afford an ideal covering 
to all the vital parts when 
the bird is at rest. Inthe 
old days the merlin was 
looked upon with less 
respect than the larger 
falcons, and was con- 
sidered more _ suitable 
for a lady’s amusement 
than for the ‘‘serious 
business of sport,”’ 
but nowadays in_ this 
densely populated 
country, which is nearly 
all enclosed, we have 
fewer opportunities of 
flying at big game, and 
the sport afforded by 
‘*My Lady’s Hawk” is 
by no means to be des- 
pised, For its size it has 
more courage and 
strength than any other 
of its species, and if it 
were more _— generally 
known how easy it is to 
tame and train a merlin the revival of the oldest form of sport would probably 
be much more rapid than itis. In Counrry LiFe and elsewhere the extravagant 
prices paid for sporting rights in this country have often been commented on, 
yet there are miles and miles of downs quite suitable for hawking purposes, but 
which do not support sufficient game to attract a shooting tenant. These 
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would afford the falconer ample hunting grounds, and he might indulge in hi 
favourite sport practically all the year round at very little expense.—H. A. 
CURIOUS TREE GROWTIL. 

[To rue Epitor or ‘* Country LIFE.”] 
Sik,—-The enclosed photograph may interest some of your readers, shoul 
you care to publish i 
The extraordinary way | 
which Nature has dea 
with the iron railin 
which obstructed _ th 
growth of the sapling 
quite a mystery to m« 
but perhaps some « 
your readers can. explai 
in what way the curious 
excrescence covering th 
rail helps the tree to 
overcome what looks lik: 
a very serious impediment 
to its growth. That the 
obstacle has done no 
great harm to the tree 
is evident from the 
flourishing state in which 
it is.—W. S. 


HARE-HUNTING IN 
MARCH. 

{To THE EpIror.] 
Sir,—I am not one of 
those who wish to see all 
sports which entail any 
suffering to wild animals 
abolished, but I think 
that the hare-hunting season ought to close a good deal earlier than‘it does. 
‘*As mad as a March hare” is a well-known saying, and the meaning of 
it is obvious to anyone who takes the trouble to watch the behaviour o! 
hares during that month. Even in early February they begin to busy them 
selves about family matters if the season is as genial as it was this year, and 
‘ many cases of hares having dropped the 
young before the beginning of March hay: 
been recorded. Notwithstanding this, man 
masters of harriers keep on hunting. unti 
the end of March and spend the rest of th 
year deploring the scarcity of hares. The la 





of the coursing meetings, too, are held mu 
later than they ought to be, while some pacl 
of beagles hold their last meetings in Apri 
There is something very revolting about tl 
idea of an animal heavy with young being pu 
sued to death, and no one would think of doin 
so deliberately. The chance of a good rui 
however, is too great a temptation for som 
thoughtless people. Another reason for sto} 
ping hunting a little earlier is that now tl 
game birds are beginning to nest, and 

they are disturbed by a pack of houn 
just when they have begun to lay they wi 
probably desert their eggs and possib! 
seek a new home altogether; so that long 
suffering individual, the owner of coverts 
has a right to protest against prolongin 
the hunting season. I trust you will fir 
room for this appeal for the timid hare, a1 
that it may have some effect on those wh 
can enjoy the sport of hunting her for fiv 
months in the year without let or hindrance,— 
SPORTSMAN, 





